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More Than You See Today! 


‘H ISTORY repeats itself” is an old axiom, but it is not always true. Too 
often man depends entirely on “hindsight” to see into the future. Op- 
portunities, great and small, slip away because action is based solely on what 
has been or is, while a reasonable faith in what may be is given little place. 


Your decision to purchase a life subscription to the Quill should come out 
of faith in what the magazine will be one, three, five, ten; yes, even twenty or 
thirty years hence. 


The inauguration of the plan by which each initiate becomes immediately 
a LIFE SUBSCRIBER is in itself a reasonable guarantee of the future de- 
livery of a larger Quill. The amount of each new life subscription added to 
the Quill endowment fund strengthens that guarantee and hastens the day of 
permanent enlargement and greater frequency of issue. 


Each new life subscription foreshadows editorial strengthening and im- 
provement. For independence of thought, aggressiveness of action, none can 
compare with an endowed magazine. 


Anyone may buy a life subscription to the Quill with full confidence that 
the future will bring him a larger, better and more interesting journalistic 
journal; a magazine powerful in its field. 


The present special quick action price of $15.00 and the offer of installment 
terms to those who need them makes this a real opportunity for EVERY 
member of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Get your name on the CONVENTION ROLL CALL OF LIFE SUB- 
SCRIBERS. Use the coupon today. 


“Once in a Lifetime” 


$15 FULL CASH IN ADVANCE. $16 IN FOUR MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


(Installment Price Includes $1 Charge to 
Cover Accounting and Billing Costs.) 


Geneve FV, Pierre’, Nat) eee, Oe ge ee  _..  tenebinis ngenennlnciahihinaiantiiaenicnbiaieccanitis 1924 
P. O. Box 185 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Brother Pierrot: 
Please enroll me as a LIFE SUBSCRIBER to the Quill on the payment plan indicated (x) below. I en- 
close my remittance (check, money order or draft), payable to National Secretary = A X. 
(After Jan. 1, 1925—$20.) 
(Until Jan. 1, 1925, only.) 


a 1. Full cash with order—$15. 
cou 2. Monthly Installment—$16. 


Four dollars accompanies this order. I will pay you $4 additional promptly on the 15th day of each of the next 
three months. You may apply my payments, if not completed, as a subscription to the Quill at the#regular 
term rates. 


Please mail my Quill to: 0 SEER SE a ae a> ee ee 
nee Se ener, a 21 I RR RR 1 SR ee ey Te at aS 
I am an ........Alumnus (or) 
sscianalll Associate Of..........c..ccrcreesnapter ; Member OF......'...cc.cceccocscsscsssscssessosessssscersesssssossssocenseeee Alumni Chapter. 
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Quill Endowment Drive Is On 


Many Alumni Support Movement to Place Our Magazine on Sound Financial 
Basis; Honor Roll of Life Subscribers Will Be Read at 


Annual Convention in November 


The Quill Endowment Drive, 
which will give Sigma Delta Chi 
a magazine in keeping with the 
fraternity’s standing, is going at 
full blast! 

You have heard from Cam- 
paign Manager French or from 
your chapter in the matter. If, 
by chance, you haven’t—read 
the full and complete details of 
Sigma Delta Chi’s most pro- 
gressive step on the opposite 
page. 

More than 80 alumni have 
already seen the wisdom of en- 
dowing The Quill and have tak- 
en advantage of the $15.00 life 
subscription or the four easy 
monthly installments of $4.00 
each, 


This issue of The Quill shows, in a 
slight measure, what the. endowment 
Note the 
extra pages over previous issues, the 
number of illustrations, and the better 
quality of the feature articles. 


will do for the magazine. 


This improvement is only a begin- 
ning if you will help! 


The Tenth Annual Convention of 
the Fraternity at Bloomington, In- 
diana, next month will pay special 
tribute to the alumni who rally to the 
cause. A whole month elapses between 
the delivery of this issue and the con- 
vention. Place your subscription 
without delay and give the convention 
a surprise when the Honor Roll is 


a 


The December issue of The Quill 
will be the last mailed to UNPAID 
subseribers. If you became a mem- 


ber of Sigma Delta Chi before 
1920, your subscription will ex- 
pire with the next issue. Remit 
$1.00 Chester W. Cleveland, 


Managing Editor, 608 S. Dearborn 


to 


St., Chicago, Ill., for a year’s sub- 


scription or, better yet, whether 
your subscription is about to expire 


or not, join these loyal 


Life Subscribers 
84. D. D. Richards, Chicago, Il. 
83. C. M. Gray, Jr., Kansas City, Mo. 
82. Harold F. Diehm, Flint, Mich. 
81. E. John Long, McKeesport, Pa. 
80. G. Ogden Ellis, Detroit, Mich. 
79. W. 
78. William M. Glenn, Orlando, Fla. 
77. J. Clyde Marquis, Washington, D. C. 
76. Charles K. Field, San Francisco, Cal. 
75. James A. Donan, New York, N. Y. 
4. Ernest 
Bs. Bs 

J. ©. Kaynor, Ellensburg, Wash. 
. F. M. Church, Cadillac, Mich. 
. W. 8S. Wabinitz, Cincinnati, O. 

Raymond O. Bartells, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Chester O. Fischer, Peoria, Il. 
8. Robert 


Hesse, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


aOaanrtmnrnay 
no Oo to w& 


B. Smith, Springfield, O. 

67. E. E. Boylan, Edmond, Okla. 

66. J. Ernest Knight, Tacoma, Wash. 

65. Arthur E. L. 

Wash. 

64. Charles D. Byrne, Brookings, 8. D. 

63. Bristow Adams, Ithaca, N. Y. 

62. L. N. Flint, Lawrence, Kan. 

61. Harold R. Schradzki, Peoria, Il. 

60. H. S. Vaile, Chicago, Il. 
(Continued on page 4, column 3) 
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read. We have slightly more than 80 
alumni on the roll now what the econ- 
vention roll will show. is entirely up 
to you. 

The funds from the sale of iife sub 
scriptions will be used entirely in ad- 
ding to the Quill Endowment Fund, 
the net income from which in its en 
tirety will be used for the publication 
of the magazine. 

The Executive Council on June 23 
approved constitutional by-laws of 
the Fraternity governing the life sub 
seription plan and the Quill Endow 
ment Fund worked out by the per 
manent Constitutional Committee in 
accordance with the instructions of 
the Minneapolis convention. The 
Council also approved a trust agree 
ment under which The Quill Endow 
ment Fund will be invested in in 
come bearing securities by a board of 
five trustees, one of whom shall be the 
National Presicent, and the other 
four to be chosen from the fraternity 
at-large by the National Convention. 

Temporary Trustees to serve until 
the convention in November were 
elected by the Executive Couneil. 
Kenneth C. Hogate, Walter C. Folley, 
Donald H. Clark and Ward A. Neff 
were chosen. These with National 
President Tapping, the other trustee, 
have chosen Brother Hogate as Chair 
man and Ward A. Neff as Secretary 
and Treasurer of the board. The trus 
tees are now negotiating with a re- 








sponsible trust company in Chicago 
to act as depository. 


Non-Journalists Help 

Although the Fraternity now is a 
strictly professional organization, 
those members who came in during 
the honorary days are considered 
genuine members in every particular 
and are especially invited to demon- 
strate their fraternity loyalty in con- 
nection with the Quill endowment 
drive. 

Harold R. Schradzki (Michigan), a 
leading attorney of Peoria, IIL, 
writes: ‘“‘If the fellows who are 
shouldering the burden of real work 
that Sigma Delta Chi is doing will 
let a rank outsider like myself con- 
tribute in the same way as life sub- 
seriber to the Quill, I shall certainly 
take advantage of the opportunity, 
and am enclosing my check and the 
blank to Seeretary Pierrot today.”’ 

You are extremely welcome, Broth- 
er Schradzki, and we trust that many 
other members who have strayed from 
the Fourth Estate will follow your 


splendid example. 


All Must Pay Up 

The December issue will be the last 
number of this magazine to be sent to 
unpaid subseribers. This decree is 
only fair to the many who are sub- 
scribing on the life basis and those 
who are paying $1.00 annually. 

For the past year every member of 
the fraternity, whose address is 
known, has been receiving the maga- 
zine gratis. 

The first Directory of the frater- 
nity, published in August at a great 
expense of time and money, was de- 
livered free to every initiate. 


But this is bad business. We have 
shown regularity of issue and im- 
provement. You may reciprocate 


through a life or annual subscription. 
Otherwise the magazine will be stop- 
ped—and you will miss the bigger and 
better Quill that is just over the 
horizon. 








Help swell the convention crowd. Bloom- 


ington, Ind., November 17, 18, 19. 
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KANSAS CITY MEMBERS 
AND THETA SIGS HAVE 
JOINT DINNER - MEETING 


Kansas City’s professional civic 
club workers and reformers would 
have seen themselves as others see 
them if they had attended a dinner 
September 17 at the University club. 

A burlesque of the usual civie elub 
luncheon was presented by members 
of Theta Sigma Phi and Sigma Delta 
Chi, women’s and men’s national 
journalistic organizations, at a joint 
dinner. The guests of honor were 
Dean Walter Williams of the school 
of journalism of the University of 
Missouri; Miss Sara L. Lockwood, 
professor of the school of journalism, 
and Mrs. William Gibbs Moore, for- 
merly Miss Mary Kinnavey, national 
president of Theta Sigma Phi, who 
has come to Kansas City to live. 


Miss MyrI! Hart, president of Theta 
Sigma Phi, was toastmaster at the 
banquet. Walter G. Heren, president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, acting in the role 
of ‘‘Grand Pep Master of the Go-Get- 
ters,’’ introduced the members of his 
organization. George K. Phillips de- 
livered a burlesque oration on ‘‘One 
Hundred Per Cent Amer.canism, or 
What Will Save This Country From 
the Bow-Wows.’’ 

Members of Theta Sigma Phi took 
the part of women crusaders and 
were introduced by Miss Vina Lind- 
say, head gazinkus of the National 
Order for Reforming the Other Fel- 
low. 

Miss Elizabeth Sullivan was chair- 
man of the program committee. 
About forty-five newspaper men and 
women attended the dinner. 





SIGMA DELTA CHI WINS 
THE HOMER CROY PRIZE 


Charles Nutter (Missouri) of Falls 
City, Neb., has been awarded the 
Homer Croy prize of $100 for the best 
writing done by a University of Mis- 
souri journalism student. His story 
of the Missouri-Kansas football game 
last November won the honor. 
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. C. R. Foster, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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. L. H. Sloan, New York, N. Y. 
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. Chase 8. Osborn, Sault Ste. Marie, 


Mich. 


. Wm. E. Simonds, Galesburg, Il. 

. B. K. Baghdigian, Kansas City, Mo. 
. Ralph M. Wray, New York, N. Y. 

5. Willard G. Bleyer, Madison, Wis. 

. Norman J. Radder, Bloomington, Ind. 
. Bertram C. Zilmer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Walter 


P. Staebler, Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 


. E. W. Wakefield, Chicago, Ill. 
0. F. A. Kirkpatrick, Huntington, Ind. 
9. Gerald F. 


Perry, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


V. R. Blackledge, Sheridan, Wyo. 


Norman B. Black, Fargo, N. D. 
Horace B. Ward, Minot, N. D. 
Walter Williams, Columbia, Mo. 
Paul W. Harvey, Tacoma, Wash. 
Harry I. Berlovich, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dean H. Ashton, Collingswood, N. J. 
George A. Ross, Lafayette, Ind. 

W. C. Herrick, Stockton, Il. 
Merrill V. Reed, New York, N. Y. 
C. R. Smith, Ames, Ia. 

Frank H. H. Roberts, Denver, Colo. 
Reuel S. Moore, Portland, Ore. 
Rudolph Weitz, Des Moines, Ia. 
Sargent P. Wild, Chicago, Il. 

J. Harrison Brown, Mexico, Mo. 
Glenn H. Campbell, Toledo, O. 
Frank B. Thayer, Chicago, Il. 
Edward N. Wentworth, Chicago, Ill. 
J. A. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sherman J. MeNally, Des Moines, Ia. 
Lee A White, Detroit, Mich. 


Hutton Bellah, Altus, Okla. 
Oswald R. Black, Lineoln, Neb. 


John E. Stempel, Easton, Pa. 
Melville E. Stone, New York, N. Y. 
Clarence W. Barron, New York, N. Y. 
James M. Cox, Dayton, O. 

Wendell Mayes, Center, Tex. 
Gifford C. Terry, Waverly, Ia. 
Floyd E. MeCray, Des Moines, Ia. 
Myron R. Bone, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Lyman Thompson, New York, N. Y. 
Kenneth C. Hogate, New York, N. Y. 
Chester W. Cleveland, Chicago, Ill. 
Russell Lord, New York, N. Y. 


A. H. Brayton, Des Moines, Ia. 


. William E. Drips, Des Moines, Ia. 
. James Wright Brown, New York, 


N. Y. 


. George F. Pierrot, Detroit, Mich. 
. Roy L. French, Grand Forks, N. D. 


T. Hawley Tapping, Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 


. Ward A. Neff, Chicago, Iil. 
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Total Enrollment 
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Directory of Active 
Chapter Secretaries 





(Kindly inform the Editor of any corrections) 


DePauw—Dwight Pitkin, Sigma Nu House, Green 
castle, Ind. 


Kansas—Dolph C. Simons, 2500 Vermont St., Law 
rence, Kas. 


Michigan—Paul L. Einstein, 2006 Washtenaw Ave 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Denver—Thompson G. Marsh, 4705 E. 25th A 
Denver, Colo. 
Washington—Ed Anderson, 1605 E. 47th St., S« 


attle, Wash. 


Purdue—R. C. 
House, W. 


Ohio 


Ave., 


Woodworth, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Phi Delta Theta 


State—Albert E. 
Columbus, O. 


Segal, 174 E. Woodruff 


Wisconsin—Elmer L. 
St., Madison, Wis. 


Boehringer, 200 Langdon 


lowa—Graham M. 


City, Ia. 


Dean, 200 Quadrangle, Iowa 


Illinois—Edwin Liebert, 407 E 
paign, Ill. 


Daniel St., Cham- 


Missouri—Irwin D. 
Columbia, Mo. 


Borders, 


Texas—Stewart 
Austin, Tex. 


Harkrider, 2310 Guadalupe St., 
Oregon—Theodore C. 


Janes, 659 kK 9th at., 
Eugene, Ore. 


Oklahoma—Harold R. Belknap, 
Norman, Okla. 


Indiana—Lowell! F. 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Nebraska—Mark M. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Harold L. 


Arterburn, 507 E. Smith Ave 


Werner, 345 N. 4th St., 


Iowa State 
Ames, Ia. 


Harris, 304 


Welch Ave., 


Stanford—Donald C. McKay, Toyon Hall, Pak 
Alto, Calif. 

Montana—V. D. Corbly, 1204 Poplar St., Missoula 
Mont. 


Louisiana— Robbin 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Coons, 103! 


Louisiana Ave 


Kansas State—C. W. 
Manhattan, Kas. 


Claybaugh, 1634 Laramie, 


Maine—Donald F. Hastings, Kappa Sigma House, 


Orono, Me 

Beloit—Don Burchard, 1248 Chapin St Beloit 
Wis, 

Minnesota—Chester D. Salter, 1623 University 


Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn 
Miami—Joseph C. 


Oxford, O 


Lindeman, 


Knox—Clayton S 
Galesburg, Ill. 


Gustafson, 68 

Western Reserve—Donald Oviatt, 126 KE. 213t} 
St., Euclid, O. 

Grinnell—James Work, Clark 


Pittsburgh—William T. ¢ 
of P., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Maue, 


Hall, 
The College, U 


Grinnell, Ia 


orbett, 


Columbia—Dan R 10 W 


York, N. y 


Colorado—Walter R. 


112th St., New 


Humphrey, 1083 13th St., 


Boulder, Colo. 

Cornell— Charles B. Howland, care Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Oregon State—Bernal Dobell, Sigma Phi Epsilon 
House, Corvallis, Ore. 

Marquette—FEarle Schlax, 1115 Grand Ave., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


North Dakota—Ralph B 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Adin 


Curry, Beta Chi House 


Northwestern—J Mann, 


Evanston, 


Sigma Chi Hous« 


Toronto—D. M. Halliday, 


Canada, 


40 Sussex St., Toronto, 


Washington State—James E. Leslie, 
Pi House, Pullman, Wash. 


Beta Theta 
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Giving the Public What It Doesn’t Want 


The Chicago Tribune is Given Emphatic Rebuke When It Proposes to Broadcast 
Lurid Leopold-Loeb Trial; Public Gives Definite Answer to 


Lon?, Discussed Question 


By PETER VISCHER (Cornell) 


Assistant City Editor of the New York World 


W hat does the pubhe want? 

There is a vital question for news- 
papers, whether they believe in giving 
the publie what it wants or profess to 
believe in giving the public what it 
ought to have. 

No one knows just what the publie 


wants. Or, at least, various editors 
and publishers differ in their opinions 
all 
Otherwise, they wouldn’t be selling 
The New York Times is 


right when it believes the publie, or a 


and are right—for some people. 


any papers. 
great part of the publie, wants every- 
The New York World is right 


believes the publie doesn’t 


thing. 

when it 
care a rap about everything but cares 
only about those things which are in- 
The New 


York Daily News is right when it be- 


teresting and important. 
lieves the public, or most of it, wants 
as little as possible, profusely illus- 
trated. Hearst is right when he be- 
lieves the publie wants black head- 
lines and red ink and a lot of features. 
The Daily Blah of Hicks Corners is 
right when it believes the public, or 
its publie, wants to read about itself. 
They're all right. 

Are the papers (with very few ex- 
right in believing that the 
present-day the 


lurid news that can be printed, mur- 


ceptions 


publie wants most 
der, pillage, sex stuff, slop of all kinds, 
presented just as sensationally as pos- 
sible? A very fine and telling answer 
to that question has just been given in 
unequivoeal terms. 

The answer came over the radio. 

Now, the radio is a bit of a puzzle to 
most 


newspapers. They don’t quite 


know what to do with it. Some say 


the radio cannot have the slightest 
influence on the newspaper business 
and therefore ignore it. Others are 
seared stiff of it. 


themselves, ‘‘ Now, here’s a brand-new 


Still others say to 

















PETER VISCHER, who furnishes us 
with a brand-new angle on an age-old 
question. 


means of disseminating information; 
let’s make an auxiliary out of this, re- 
membering of course that it can never 
be more than an auxiliary—and a 


means of publicity.’’ 


Radio An Ally 

The Chieago Tribune was one of the 
papers that evidently took the view 
that the radio eould be made an ally 
instead of an enemy. It was one of 
the first papers to establish its own 
radio broadeasting station. Laudable 
enterprise the part of ‘‘The 
World’s Greatest Newspaper.’’ 


on 


Now recently, the Chicago Tribune 


has been building cireulation, evi- 
dently on the familiar Hearst theory : 
Crime, sex, scandal! 
Big head- 


Pictures. 


make it strong. 
Lots of it and noticeable. 
lines. Plenty of details. 
Hearst’s Herald-Examiner, presented 
in the familiar nation-wide Hearst 
mould, has been made to look like an 
amateur. 

The notorious Franks murder case 
and the Loeb-Leopold trial that fol- 
lowed was, of course, meat and des- 
sert under the circumstances. Not a 
detail eseaped the Chicago Tribune, 
nor, for that matter, many papers any- 
where in the whole wide world. But 
the Chicago Tribune was ready to go 
one better. 

The Tribune wanted to broadeast 
the proceedings of the Loeb-Leopold 
trial over its radio station, WGN. It 
realized, it said, that Judge Caverly’s 
courtroom would be so filled with at- 
and 
lawyers, and 
others, that there would hardly be 


officers, jurists 


representatives 


court 
press 


torneys, 


So that no one 
would miss anything it offered to 
And that it might win the 
unanimous approval of the public, it 
announced that it intended to censor 
the proceedings, so that 
harmful for young ears might be dis- 


room for the public. 


broadeast. 


no word 
seminated. 

Well, the Tribune was so confident 
that this bit of enterprise on its part 
would be generously acclaimed that 
it submitted the proposition to a vote. 
Ballots were printed in the paper and 
the Tribune sat back to receive its 
mead of praise. 
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What happened? 

Did the public rush up and say 
‘‘Hooray! We’re not going to miss a 
We're so 


grateful to you for giving it all to us! 


word of this filthy stuff. 


We realize you haven’t the room to 
print the whole business word for 
word, and we think you deserve a 
word of thanks for getting us in on 
it.’’ Did the publie do that? 


An Emphatic ‘‘No’’ 

The publie did net. By a vote of 
6,569 to 4,169 the public voted ‘*No!”’ 
By a rough proportion of eight to five 
it announced that it did not want to 
hear this filth, even after the Tribune 
censored it. For the first time came 
a definite answer to the question: 
‘* What does the publie want ?’’ 

It is interesting to note, inciden- 
tally, that the answer ‘‘ No!’’ eame de- 
spite the efforts of the Tribune to 
rally publie support to its plan. For 
several days it devoted almost its en- 
tire second page to interviews obtained 
by its reporters with Chicago citizens, 
of which the majority were favorable 
to the broadeasting plan. Further- 
more, the Tribune repeatedly called at- 
tention to the proviso that the Tribune 
operator would carefully censor the 
proceedings. And yet the public, 
opposed to the broadeasting plan 
from the very first, would not change 
its opinion. 

The Tribune’s reaction to the un- 
expected turn-down given its broad- 
casting scheme was interesting. First, 
in a fine and lofty spirit it denounced 
the turning of an American court of 
justice into a Colosseum of amuse- 
ment and manfully accepted its share 
of the blame for that travesty. Then, 
by a curious turn-about, the Tribune 
said that though it saw the need for 
reform it couldn’t do any leading 
for business reasons. As long as the 
other boys acted dirty it said it would 
have to too. The Tribune asked for a 
cop to see that everybody, including 
itself, behaved! 

See this blazing light on truth: 

‘‘The Franks case has been a three 
months’ moral pestilence imposed up- 
on our people before the trial. It is 
an aggravated instance of what has 
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happened with inereasing frequency 
for two decades since the Thaw trial 
and before. There is reason for the 
statement by the chief justice of the 
United States that the product of our 
judicial machine is a national dis- 
grace. It has been turned into a pub- 
lie show. 

‘The injury to justice is in pub- 
licity before the trial. Newspaper 
trials before the case is called have be- 
come an abomination. The dangerous 
initiative that newspapers have taken 
in judging and convicting out of court 
is journalistic lynch law. It is mob 
murder or mob aequittal in ail but the 
overt act. It is mob appeal. Prose- 
cuting attorneys now hasten to the 
papers with their theories and confes- 
sions. Defense attorneys do the same. 
Half-wit 


juries or prejudiced juries are the in- 


Neither dare do otherwise. 


evitable result. 

‘*The Tribune has its share of blame 
in this. No newspaper can escape it. 
They have met demand, and in meet- 
ing it stimulated public appetite for 
more. ‘The old dilemma as to whieh 
comes first, demand or supply, the 
newspaper or the people’s demand for 
the newspaper,’ says Frances Fenton 
in the Journal of Sociology, ‘has given 
place to a point of view in which we 
recognize the interaction of demand 
on supply and of supply on demand. 
The control by the consumer of the 
quality of the supply of any com 
modity is difficult.” But public appe 
tite remains the dominating eondi 
tion. Behind press sensationalism is 
publie demand ; and behind that is the 
human craving for excitement.’’ 

And now see this surrender in the 
very next paragraph of the same edi 
torial: 

‘Papers that refuse to accept this 
harsh discipline of public demand will 
die. Many have died. A debased 
eurreney will always displace a sound 
currency.’’ 

Must Meet Competition 

In other words, the Tribune argues 
that a newspaper must meet competi- 
tion in satisfying and stimulating a 
debased public appetite—or die. Does 
the result of the radio vote justify 


such a statement? Did the eight to 


five ‘* Noes”? 


will kill off a news service that doesn’t 


indicate that the publie 


have its roots in the dregs 

Courageously, then, the Tribune 
continues : 

‘General reform must be under 
taken or none at all. The nation’s 
press must act together. 

‘““There is one re medy. Drastic re 
striction of publicity before the trial 
must be imposed by lav 

“The Tribune advocates and 
accept drastie restriction of this pr 
liminary publicity. The penetrat 
of police systems and the courts b 
journalists must stop. With such a 


law there would be no motivation for 


it. Though such a law will be revo 
lutionary in) American journalism 
though it is not financially advisabl 
for newspapers, it still is necessary 


Restrictions must come.’’ 

Later on in the editorial, the Tri 
bune says: ‘*The case against pre 
liminary publication of crime new 
irrefutable.’’ And yet, despite th 
flat announcement, the Tribune ear 
ried approximately a page and a half 
every day immediately following Lie 
arrest of Loeb and Leopold. The pi 
tures of the slavers were printed at 
least thirty times during the first two 
weeks, often several times In a sing 
issue, 

Why 

Why, when the Tribune wa sal 
fied that it was wrong?) Why, when it 


should have been ascertained “ 11 
was later proved that the publi 
doesn’t require this kind of stuff 
Why, when it could even have been 
shown that the Tribune’s great an 
fearful deterrent, ‘‘financial advisa 
bilitv’’, was only a bogey-man ! 

The press of the country ought to 


be grateful to the Chieago Tribune 
for giving a definite answer to that old 
familiar question: ‘‘ What does tl 
public want??? The press ought to bi 


particularly grateful that the Tribun 


vot so fine an answer as to n 
quite unnecessary to give serio CO} 
sideration to its weak kneed 


tion that American JO irnalism nes 
a cop ima) stand over it To Keep) 


running wild in a mad desire to ped 


dle dirty stories. 
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“Sigma Delta Chi declares itself as solidly 
opposed to the debasement of the press as 
an institution and of journalism as a pro- 
fession, by any catering to morbid and 
depraved curiosity. 

“It's members 
good taste and 


that the 
public 


believe firmly 
intelligence of the 
are often greatly underestimated, with 
resultant production of publications that 
neither honor journalism nor serve de- 
mocracy. The press will render distinct 
service to the public if it will moderate 
its reports with respect to transgressions of 
moral laws. Sordid details and gross over- 
emphasis of the importance of such news 
are too common to need citation, and 
merit unreserved condemnation.’’—Resolu- 
tion adopted at 1922 Convention. 











A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


Anothe r 
l 18 and 19 


take 


and \ 


national 


year has wember 


passe 


will see anothe con 


vention where journalists and 


place a 


students of journalism will again for 


plan 


the glorious future of the fre rnity. 


The 
ment for 


dent 


advance 
National Presi 
Tapping hab proved one of th 
our history Past Vational 


Nef? has been so act 


been eat 


Delta Chi 


year has one of @g 
Sigma 
able st 
exrceutives n 


President 
in the 


vely engaged 
that the 
before his title seem to be a 


welfare of the organization 
pre fix ** Past’’ 
misnomer of the worst sort ttional Seere 


tary Pierrot has been as r an officer 


as we have ever boasts other of 


ficers have performed well 


T he 
been the and oraanization of 
the Quill Endowment Campaign 
Councillor Roy L. French, under 
tion the 


greatest accomplishment of the year 


has creation 
E recutiwe 
whose direc 


campaign has been launched, is 


doing a sple ndid piece of u for the fra 


ternity. 


T he 


ton 


convention next month at 


back to 


Blooming 
Ind ana the 


us our glor 


takes us state 


which in 1909 gave us organiza 


tion. Every alumnus is invited to share in 


this meeting, and see for himself the great 


accomplishments that are ours. 


OUILL 


~ 


THE 


FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE 


/ murder case, 


The 


despite the 


Leopold Loeb-Franl 


impetus gave to yellow jour 


nalism, pro ided the 


yppor f 


SETULCE 


Chicago Evening Ameri 

ty to perform a most 
I deed u hich 
daily is 


helieved. 


can with an 
nen lable 


proved 


fan not as 


eat metrop ij 


as Ss dgenere u 


Vay 


can informed his city 


On Thursday morning, a police 
reporter for the Am 

litor that the nude }t ly of a boy had been 
n a culvert in a lonely swamp on the 


of the cily A 
over the 


found 


rewrite man was 
tel pho i@. 


of the 


the story 


nade one as one 


Tt had its place on 


stories of the 


day. 
/ the culy editor came 
that Ro 
f a retired 


v tich 


Shortly afterwa 


the POSSESSION of the fact hert 


anks, the year -« ld so ri mil 


was Missing rom his 
Franks home 
mation about the 
hasty checl ip showe | the 
four lec the 


home. 


lionatre, 
communication with the con 
firmed 

boy. A 


tion of the 


this infor missing 
de Si rup 
boy swamp 


and of the milliona tallied. 


I nider tons ircum 
hroadcast ‘ the 
BUT 


neu spape r be 


dinar y 
would 


world n the 


stance have 
nert edi on, 
where the heart of a 


function. 
The distracted parents of the 
pleaded with William A. Curley, editor of the 


American, that publication of the 


Missing boy 


story of 
their son’s disappearance 
his life. The 
Chicago Evening 

that they had re 


abductors 


would perhaps en 
then frankly 
the in 
letter 


dar ger family 


gave the American 


formation ceived a 


from their son’s demanding rar 


som. They were waiting further word from 


the kidnappe rs to pay the ra ] 


their boy. 


isom an regain 
Ame? 

the y had 
grasp. It was a great te mpta 
The had 
isively and by publica 


Reporters and editors alike on the 
“an reali. ed the tre n 
their 


lous story 
within 
tion to print the story rican 
this 


tion of the 


Ame 
information excl 
scored one of 


story could have 


the greatest SCOOPS ¢ led in Chicaaqo 
newspaper history. 
But 


public 


this 
with the 


desire -to 


la te st 


before 


first 


great serve the 
stood the 
of the child, pleading 
not publ shed because they 
dead their 
Publication of the story might 
life. The 
ican weighed the 


news 
arvet-st 


that the 


icken pare nts 
story be 
were not certain the 


boy was 


missing son. 
editors 
facts. 


office 


mean the loss of a hi 
of the 
Here scoop in the 
ready to be flashed to the world. It meant 
added glory and prestige. And then there 


the pare nts and the possibility of sav 


man 
Chicago Ame ? 
was a 


great news 


were 
ing a boy in the hands of de sperate kidnap 
pe ra. The 


terprise was 


between heart and en 


The The 


Chicago Evening American refrained from 


struggle 


brief. heart won. 
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printing the story until after the body found 
in the swamp had been positively identified 
as that of the Franks boy. Then only did it 
consider itself free to print the 


story which the American could have printed 


remarkable 


hours before any other newspaper. 


The next day the Chicago Evening Ameri 
can published an editorial in which it sa 
** It sometimes is necessary, at the pla n dic 
tates of humanity, that a newspaper with 
hold news despite the fact that, in so doing, 
it runs the great risk of being beaten by its 
The 


chance for the sake of humanity. 


competitors.’’ American took that 


OUR GOOD NAME 


The Be loit Colle ge alumni magazine, u hich 
probably goes into eve ry state in the Union, 
in the lead editorial of its June issue said 

the 


put into the 
Sigma Delta 


that 
would be 
fraternity, 
of the year. 
proved to be a very 
They greatly delayed the publica 
tion of the May number and then neglected t 
mail it out. They prepared the material for the 
commencement number and gave it to the printer 
They made no arrangement f< the correction 
of the proofs or the make-up of the magazine 
We have had to take the material and do the 
best we can with it after having left on vacatior 
It is impossible now to write-up the Commence- 
ment affairs and give much of the atmosphere of 
that significant occasion. We are therefore pass- 
ing the material on with very few additions. 


The Quill has not heard the other sid 
Nevertheless, 
type redound to 
A Siqma Delta Chi promise or 


It had been announced 
the Beloit Alumnus 
of the journalistic 
for the remainder 

This has 
arrangement. 


editorship of 
hands 
Chi, 


unsatisfactory 


comment of 


the story. 


above does not our 
name, 
ment must be as good as gold if we are 
avoid Let’s 


such objectionable publicity. 


care ful. 


THE NEW PLEDGE SLIP 
The new pledge slip seems to be 
up a 
eligibility to Sigma Delta Chi. 


clearing 
regardin ] 


For instance, 


number of uncertainties 


here is a misunderstanding. ‘‘I 
think the 


to editorial workers is a mistake. 


typical 
effort to narrow Sigma Delta Chi 
What about 


the man who owns, edits, manages, and is 


adi é rtising promotion man for a news 


paper? wh 
Good point, and The 


new pledge slip makes it plain that such a 


worth discussing. 
man is entirely eligible to membership, for it 
“oT, (the refers to the 


understand journalism to mean the 


says: pronoun 
pledge), 
direction of editorial policy of 

other 


words, a publisher of anything but the type 


newspapers or 


pe riodicals.’’ In 


of advertising publication whose editorial 


as well as advertising columns are for sal 


is eligible, and welcome. It is the man 


whose interests are primarily with the ad 
vertising profession that we prefer to leave 
to our sister fraternity, Alpha Delta Sigma, 
which 


licity men, 


specializes in advertising and pub 
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PLEDGE CERTIFICATE 


OF UNDERGRADUATE 
ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP BY 


| CHAPTER 
Sigma Delta Chi 


Professional Journalistic Fraternity 


In pledging to and entering Sigma Delta Chi, I state upon my honor, 
and with no mental reservations whatsoever, that I have definitely decided 
to undertake journalism as my profession. I understand journalism to mean 
the direction of the editorial policy of, the editing of and the writing for 
newspapers, magazines, press or syndicate services; professional or business 
publications; journalism research; journalism teaching; radio news prepara- 
tion; and, the preparation and dissemination of public information, except- 
ing advertising.* It is my purpose to exemplify in every relation of life, 
but specifically in this profession and this fraternity, the highest ideals of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 


(Signed ) 


Signature of Pledgee) 
(ENTER FOLLOWING INFORMATION WITH TYPEWRITER) 


Date 
ATTEST: 
.., President 
Chapter, do hereby 


certify that iniduidactsbtibesdidateld ' : has, in my 
presence, signed this Pledge Certificate, after having convinced the chapter 
that he is strictly eligible for membership under the conditions of the cer- 
tificate, that he has consistently evidenced intellectual ability and moral 
character, and in that he is especially well equipped for the pursuit of 
journalism as a profession. 


(Signed ) PO Se 
Signature of President) 


"Definition adopted in 1938 referendum. Men intending to pursue the profession of advert 
not eligible to membership in Sigma Delta Chi. 


Over) 











To the Chapter President: 


rhe white pledge certificate must be forwarded IMMEDIATELY by 
the Chapter Secretary to Sigma Delta Chi National Headquarters, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. Retain pink duplicate for chapter files. 


Upon receipt of the pledge certificate at National Headquarters, the 
national president sends the pledgee a letter and leaflet of information 
about the fraternity. 


Requirements for Undergraduate Membership 


UNDERGRADUATE members shall be chosen from among male 
students in good standing and with above average scholastic rating in the 
college or university where the chapter is established. Undergraduate mem- 
bers shall be chosen from the junior and senior classes of the college or 
university in which the chapter is located. Sophomores may be pledged, but 
not initiated before the latter half of their sophomore year. Unclassified 
students whom the college administration may consider as having the 
equivalent of junior standing, may be admitted. Graduate students still in 
school even though they have completed undergraduate work shall be 
eligible for undergraduate membership. All candidates for undergraduate 
membership must give evidence of professional journalistic ability and must 
have done actual and proficient work in journalism, either in or out of 
( ollege 
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An Adventure in Wireless 
How a Sima Delta Chi Arranged With Marconi To Have His First 


Trans-Atlantic Message a Greetin?, from Hearst To the 


Editor of the London Times 


By FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE (Wisconsin Associate) 


At one o’clock in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, sist, 1902, 
Samuel S. 


December 
Chamberlain, managing 


the New York 
Journal, called me into his office and 


editor of Morning 
handed me a newspaper ¢clipping. It 
was a three-line item from the morn 
that 
Mareoni, the inventor of 


ing’s paper stating Guglielmo 
wireless te 
legraphy, would leave Glace Bay, 
Nova the Mon- 
day for Cape Cod, where he was to es- 
tablish the 
less station on United States soil. 

**Mr. 
message from 
to to 


from himself to the editor of the Lon- 


Seotia. on following 


first trans-Atlantie wire- 
wire- 
United 


message 


first 
the 


Hearst wants the 


less sent 


States England be a 
don Times,’’ said Mr. Chamberlain. 
‘Please arrange it.’’ 

I knew nothing about wireless ex- 
cept what I had read in the newspa- 
that 
vertisements of stock for sale in wire- 
One of 


pers, and was principally ad- 


less companies. the largest 
advertisers was the American Marconi 
Company. I called at this office and 
saw John Bottomley, the general man- 
ager. 

‘*We can do nothing to help you,’’ 
‘*Nobody but Mr. Marconi 


himself can be of any service to you 


he said. 


in this matter.’’ 

At the office J] 
found that to to 
Glace Bay before the hour when it 


nearest railroad 


if one wished get 
was announced Marconi was to leave 
0 ’eloek 
train for Boston or the 7:30 for Mon- 
that looked at 

it was 3 o’clock. There was 
tele- 
graphed to my home in Brooklyn, di- 


he must eatch either the 5 


treal night. I! 


watch 


my 


no time for deliberation. | 


FRANK PARKER STOCKB 
tor of Popu Mechanics, now 
New York University. 


recting the packing of all my heavy 
clothes, then called up a relative who 


was in touch with the electrical af 


fairs. 
“Who in New 


I asked. 


York know 


s Mareoni 

best ?”’ 
‘““T. Commerford Martin, editor of 

the Electrical World,’’ he replied. 
‘Will you call him up and tell him 

[ am all right ?”’ 

Then | 

Mr. Chamberlain’s of 


‘*T will,’’ replied my uncle. 


went back to 


fice. 


RIDGE, fo 


“a The 


M inagil 


r and 


rmer 


tion write 


‘*It will take a lot of monev to pull 
off that stunt for Mr. Ilearst,’’ I told 
him. ‘‘I’ll have to have it right away. 


| hha 


or it won’t do any good at 


explained my plan briefly. Without 


desk 
wrote an order on the cashier for the 
After the 


into currency | called Mr. Martin on 


a word he turned to his and 


money. converting order 


the telephone. 


‘] want a letter of introduction to 
Mareoni,’’ I told 


him, **('ome right 








over and you can have it,’’ he an- 
swered., 

‘* Here is the letter,’’ he said, hand- 
ing it to me as I entered his office. 
‘*You will find Mareoni a most agree- 
able and companionable fellow.”’ 

‘*Does he speak English [ asked 
timidly. 

’ replied Mr. 


Martin. ‘‘ He is half Irish, you know. 


‘As well as you or I, 


His mother was a Jameson of Dublin, 
one of the famous family of distillers, 
and he was edueated in England.’’ 
There was relief in this informa- 
tion, for the idea of trying to per- 
suade a foreigner who did not have a 
complete grasp on my only language 
had been looming up in my mind as 
one of the difficulties in front of me. 
‘*T’ll tell you what I will do,’’ ad 
ded Mr. Martin. 


telegram that will pave the way for 


‘I will send him a 


you, and will have some other friends 
of his wire him, too.’’ 

There was barely time, after I had 
thanked and left him, to eat a hasty 
supper, meet the messenger who 
brought my bag over from Brooklyn 
and catch the Montreal express. 

This was Wednesday, and at mid- 
night on Friday, exactly on schedule 
time, the train pulled into the station 
at Sydney, Cape Breton. Glace Bay 
and Marconi were only fifteen miles 
away. 

The clerk of the Sydney hotel came 
from behind the desk to show me to 
my room. As we walked up the stairs 
I asked him if I could not get a room 
with bath. 

‘*We have only one room with a pri- 
vate bath,’’ replied the clerk, ‘‘and 
that is occupied now by a gentleman 
who is going out on the 6 o’clock 
train in the morning. He is a New 
York man, too, by the way, and per- 
haps you know him. His name is 
(: 99 
‘*What is his first name?’’ I de- 
manded. 

‘IT think it is James,’’ he said. 

‘*Please,’’ I begged, ‘‘ go downstairs 
and hide the register until after Mr. 
C leaves.’’ 

The name was that of the star re- 
porter of a rival New York paper. 
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Only one possible errand could have 
brought him to Sydney—to get a 
*’ story ’? about Marconi and possibly 
to do the same thing I had been as- 
signed to do for the Journal. It was 
not impossible, however, to find out 
whether he had done any serious dam- 
age so far, by the simple process of 
calling up the two telegraph offices 
the Great Northwestern and the Ca- 
nadian Pacifie—and inquiring wheth- 
er they had carried any ** press mat- 
ter’’ for New York in the last few 
days. 

‘‘No press stuff filed for New York 
this week, except bulletins by local 
correspondents, ’’ was the reply from 
each, and my mind was relieved tem- 
porarily. It was certain, then, that 
C had not telegraphed anything 
about Marconi to his paper, and what- 
ever he had sent by mail could not be 
used before the Sunday edition. There 
was still time to ‘‘take the edge off’’ 
in that event. With this comforting 
thought I left a eall for 6:30 and went 
to bed. 


In the morning C had departed 
according to schedule, without sus- 
pecting anything. After breakfast I 
called up Mr. Marconi on the tele- 
phone. ‘‘Come right over,’’ he ex- 
plained as soon as I had identified my- 
self. ‘‘I had a splendid telegram 
from Mr. Martin about you and I 
have been expecting you. You can 


, 


get a trolley car at 9 o’clock.’ 
Three-quarters of an hour later we 
were seated before the log fire in the 
comfortable living room of the little 
eottage at Glace Bay which formed 
the headquarters for the wireless ex- 
perimenters. I presented my letter of 
introduction, but he waved it aside. 
‘*Tt is enough that you are a friend of 
Mr. Martin’s,’’ he said. ‘‘You ean 
have anything you want if you will 
only tell me what it is.”’ 
’’ | replied. ‘‘I want 
to know what you have done here, 


** Everything, 


what you are doing and what you in- 
tend to do. When are you going to 
Cape Cod? Also, how much of an in- 
, 


terview did C get out of you?’ 


‘‘He didn’t get much,’’ he replied. 
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‘*Who is he, anyway? He seemed to 
consider himself a person of some im- 
portance and was surprised that I 
had never heard of him.”’ 

It did not take long to discover an 
intensely human personality in the 
distinguished young inventor. Much 
more the Englishman than the Italian 
in appearance, with his fair hair, blue 
eyes, pink cheeks and little blond mus- 
tache, his English had not the slight- 
est trace of a foreign accent. He 
talked freely and_ enthusiastically 
about his work, his methods, the sue- 
cess of his trans-Atlantic transmission 
and plans for the future. He pre- 
dieted the time when a rate of one 
cent a word from continent to con- 
tinent would prevail, and pointed out 
the lines along which he expected the 
science to develop. 

Then, wrapping himself up in his 
leather jacket and fur cap, he led the 
way to the laboratory and operating 
room. This was a one-story building, 
set between the four great latticed 
towers from which the aerial wires 
were strung. 

‘‘Your friend C—— did not get 
this far,’’ he said as we crossed the 
wind-swept bluff and entered the lit- 
tle building. ‘‘Better be eareful in 
here,’’ he added, as we threaded our 
way along the narrow passage. ‘‘ There 
are pretty heavy voltages here, and | 
wouldn’t want you to be hurt. Better 
keep a foot or two away from any 
of the apparatus, for I have known a 
spark to jump nearly two feet.’’ 

To one who had never seen a wire- 
less installation and knew nothing 
practically about the science of eleec- 
tricity it was a noteworthy introduc- 
tion to have Marconi himself serve as 
master of ceremonies, explaining with 
painstaking simplicity the uses of all 
the apparatus. 

‘“‘Let’s see if we ean raise Corn- 
wall,’’ he said, stepping to the huge 
sending key, a lever of wood fully 
three feet long. ‘‘Better put your 
fingers in your ears,’’ he added, as he 
pressed the key. ‘‘The advice was 


good, for the noise was deafening. I 
ean liken it to nothing but a machine 
gun being fired so rapidly that the 
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sound is almost continuous. Huge 
sparks jumped from the knobs of the 
immense Leyden jars that filled the 
center of the room, and illuminated 
the place like flashes of lightning. 
‘Crash! Crash! Crash!’’ Four or 
five times Marconi repeated the sig- 
nal, three short, sharp, staccato 
‘*dots’’—the letter ‘‘S”’ 
code. 


in the Morse 


The silence was tomblike as the 
noise stopped. Marconi turned from 
the sending key and picked up a tele- 
phone-like receiver, mounted on a 
headpiece. 

**You may watch the tape while I 
listen for an answer,’’ he said, indi- 
cating the receiver tape, similar to 
that used in the earliest telegraph in- 
stallation on land. Marconi stood, 
patiently, with both ears covered by 
the receivers. 

‘*There they are!’’ he cried a few 
minutes later, smiling joyously, and 
the tape confirmed his statement. The 
needle pressed upon it for an in- 
stand, lifted, pressed again, once more 
lifted and again impressed a dot. 
Then a pause, then a dash, then an- 
other dot. 

ie e —-,’? “8 N,”’’ it read, the 
telegrapher’s eode for ‘‘I under- 
stand.’’ 

‘*The wireless works very much bet- 
ter at night than by day. This is the 
first really clear signal we have had 
from the other side in the daytime,’ 
said Marconi, tearing off the strip of 
tape and handing it to me. “‘ You may 
like to keep this for a souvenir.’’ 


As we left the laboratory the in- 
ventor led the way down to the bluff 
that gives the name of ‘‘ Table Head’’ 
to this outlying corner of North 
America. As we stood on the very 
brink of the precipice, facing east- 
ward, 1,700 unobstructed miles of 
ocean lay between us and the coast of 
Ireland. The smoke of a steamer, 
hull-down below the horizon, was the 
only thing visible except the tossing 
waters. 

‘‘Freighter, probably, sailing the 
great circle route to a British port,”’ 


was Mareconi’s comment. ‘‘It was not 
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much beyond where she is now that 
La Bourgogne sank, with the loss of 
almost all her passengers, less than 
five years ago. Had she been equip- 
ped with wireless telegraph apparatus 
she could have summoned aid from 
Sydney, from Newfoundland | or 
from other ships that were close to the 
Grand Banks at the time. The day 
will come,’’ he continued, his eyes 
glistening, ‘‘when every ship will 
carry wireless, when every port will 
have its wireless station. When that 
day comes there will be no more such 
catastrophes as the wreck of La Bour- 
gogne. If my invention never accom- 
plishes anything else than to save the 
passengers and erew of one ship it 
will amply pay me for all the money 
I have spent on it.’’ 

His words came back to me with 
renewed force a bare seven years later, 
when the passengers and crew of the 
Republic were saved only because 
their vessel was equipped with wire- 
less. As I read the new spaper account 
of that rescue I knew how Marconi 
must have felt when he learned of it. 

After making a few hurried snap- 
shots I eaught the next trolley back 
to Sydney, promising to call on the 
inventor again on Monday, for he had 
told me that the newspaper dispatch 
was incorrect and that, instead of 
leaving on Monday, it would prob- 
ably be a week or ten days before he 
was ready to start for Cape Cod. An 
hour later a 1,200-mile telegraph wire 
was connecting Sydney direct with the 
office of the Morning Journal and, 
with the aid of a typewriter borrowed 
from the local newspaper office, a 
5,000-word interview with Marconi 
was ‘‘filed’’ in the New York office in 
ample time for the Sunday edition. 
Then I went to bed and slept the clock 
around. The following Wednesday 
the New York Sunday papers reached 
Sydney. Marconi was as pleased as 
a boy to see that interview displayed 
under big headlines on the first and 
second pages, while C ’s “‘story’”’ 
was buried on the inside of the ‘‘edi- 
torial section’’ of his paper. 

During ten pleasant days spent at 
Sydney, visiting Glace Bay nearly 


every day, no word was said about the 


real object of my visit. The psycho 
logical moment had not arrived. On 
night there came a telephy ne eall from 
Mareoni. ‘‘I am ready to start mn 

he said. ‘‘I am going out on th 
early train tomorrow morning.’’ | 


joined him at Sydney, first sending 


this telegram to my paper: 


‘*Wire me at Truro, Nova Seo 
on board southbound train, the follow 
ing message, without addition or com 
ment.’’ Then followed the messag: 
wanted to receive there. sire enoucn 
at Truro a messenger brought n 
dispatch. ‘‘No bad news, | hope 
said Mareoni. ‘‘Not at all,’’ I re 
plied, handing him the telegram. It 
‘Would it be poss? 


ble to arrange with Mareoni to let 


read this way: 


first trans-Atlantic message 


Cape Cod station to England be a 
message of congratulation from Wil 
liam R. Hearst to editor London 
Times.’’ The inventor read the mes 
sage twice, Then, while I held my 
breath, he handed it baek to m« 


smiling. 


‘It might be arranged,’’ he 

and I found myself breathing freely 
again. ‘‘Of course, if President Roos 
velt should want to send a messag 

the King of England it would have to 
go ahead of everything else. But | 
have no such desire and shall not sug 
gest it. Mr. Hearst’s message ean cer 
tainly be second, and probably the 
first. Your paper has treated me very 


nicely.’’ 


On the last stage of the journey 
Cupe Cod we were accompanied by 
several Boston nev spaper men, who 
were very curious to learn my status 
with the party. Finally they con 
cluded I was the inventor’s 
and Mareoni did not disabuse their 
minds of this impression. 


When we arrived at the Marcon 


towers at South Wellfleet the impr 


I 


sion was heightened by Marecont’s 
apologetic manner in informing m<« 
that. because of the unexpected pi 

ence of one of the engineers of the 


Mareoni 


would not be able to put me up at the 


American Company he 








cottage, but that I would have to go 
to the hotel at Wellfleet, where the 
Boston men were also to stop. It was 
difficult to maintain the role, but I 
made daily trips to ‘‘The Towers’’ 
and always brought back some news 
for the Boston reporters, which they 
accepted as official, coming, as it did, 
from ‘‘ Mareoni’s secretary.’’ 

The problem of getting news to New 
York from Wellfleet was a difficult 
one. There was but one telegraph 
wire on Cape Cod, the railroad wire, 
and the operator at Wellfleet was also 
the station master, freight agent and 
He could 


send a ten-word commercial message 


general man of all work. 


without going to pieces, but when some 
of the Boston newspaper men tried 
him out on press dispatches he threw 
up his hands. It happened, however, 
that one of their number—Jack Tay- 
lor, of the Boston Globe—had been 
for years a press operator before he 
became a reporter, so he volunteered to 
handle the key for all the others, pro- 
vided they all gave him a chance to 
get his ‘‘story’’ in first, which was a 
very satisfactory arrangement all 
around, 

It would have been possible to go 
to South Wellfleet and take a chance 
on the operator there, but there would 
have been the constant risk that Tay- 
lor might be in the Wellfleet office 
hearing any dispatches sent from 
there. The telephone was the only 
recourse. The only public telephone 
in the village was in the booth in the 
postoffice. The booth was far from 
sound-proof, but the postmaster 
kindly gave me a duplicate key to 
the postoffice, so I could use it at 
night, when there was no one around 
to listen. 

All attempts to talk to New York by 
telephone from Cape Cod proved un- 
successful. I spent hours in the post- 
office the first night, trying to make 
my office understand me, but it was 
hopeless. I could talk with Boston 
very well, however, so it was arranged 
with the manager of the Postal Tele- 
graph Company in that city that I 
could dictate my dispatches to an op- 
erator, who would at once send them 
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by telegraph to New York. By this 
plan we figured the loss of time would 


not be more than a_inute or two. 


There was a wait of a week or more 
at Wellfleet for Mareoni to get the 
apparatus adjusted to trans-Atlantic 
work. Every night I would slip away 
from the newspaper men in the hotel, 
go around the corner to the postoffice, 
lock myself in and in the dark—for I 
did not dare to show a light—tele- 


‘ 


phone a news ‘‘story’’ to the telegraph 
office in Boston, receiving at the same 
time any messages my offices had sent 
for me. 

One evening, after supper, Marconi 


ee 


telephoned : Can you come over 


right away ?”’ 

It was a particularly dark night 
and the wind was blowing across the 
Cape at about 40 miles an hour. The 
four-mile drive to ‘‘The Towers’’ 
seemed ten. 

‘*We shall get it across tonight,’’ 
said Marconi as I entered. ‘‘The in- 
struments are very well adjusted and 
we got a signal across to the other side 
a little while ago. We have been re- 
ceiving their signals for two or three 
days. I think that some time between 
now and midnight I shall be able to 
get that message out for you. What 
do you want to say in it?”’ 

It did not take us long to draft a 
dispatch addressed to the editor of the 
London Times, congratulating him 
and the English people on this new 
bond of communication between the 
two great English-speaking nations, 
and signed ‘‘ William R. Hearst.’’ 

To have waited at ‘‘The Towers’’ 
until the dispatch was sent would 
have meant the loss of valuable time, 
so it was arranged that I should be in 
the postoffice all the rest of the even- 
ing, where Marconi promised to call 
me up as soon as he had the news I 
was waiting for. 

The curiosity of the Boston news- 
paper men when I got back to Well- 
fleet was satisfied by the news that 
signals from the other side had been 
received, which news they promptly 
wired to their papers. While they 
were sending their dispatches from 
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the railroad station I was getting 
telephone connection with my Boston 
operator. I sent a ‘‘bulletin’’ to the 
‘* Journal,’’ advising that the wireless 
message would probably be sent soon. 
Then I sat down and waited in the 
dark, not daring to smoke. It seemed 
like hours before the telephone bell 
rang—just the faintest little tinkle. 
Marconi himself was on the wire, so 
jubilant and excited he could hardly 
speak. 

‘‘T have just got your message 
across,’ he said. ‘‘We got perfect 
communication about an hour ago. 
Mr. Bottomley sent me a wire tonight, 
saying that the President wanted to 
send a message to King Edward. We 
sent that and Mr. Hearst’s message 
and got a return signal that they had 
been received. Mr. Hearst’s message 
was sent the longest distance a wire- 
less message has ever been transmit- 
ted, for the President’s message was 
picked up by our station at Cape Race 
and relayed from there, while Mr. 
Hearst’s went directly across the 
ocean.”’ 

It seemed an interminable time af- 
ter I had hung up the receiver before 
‘‘eentral’’ responded again and gave 
me the connection with Boston. At 
last I got the operator in the Boston 
telegraph office and was just about to 
ring off after dictating my dispatch, 
when he said: ‘‘ Wait a minute. Here 
is a message for you, coming from 
New York. I’ll read it to you. It 
says: ‘Good work. We received cable 
acknowledgement from London Times 
before we got your message.’ ’’ 

An even more interesting sequel 
came the next day, when the Boston 
reporters began to get telegrams from 
their papers, asking how it happened 
they had let the New York Journal 
pull off a trick like this under their 
very noses. They came to me to find 
out whether it was true, and if so, 
how it was done. I saw no reason to 
preserve my ‘‘incognito’’ any longer, 
and told them. They were ‘‘sore,’’ of 
course, over having been ‘‘scooped,’’ 
but they were all good fellows and 
recognized the fact that any one of 


(Concluded on page 13) 
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EDWARD L. DONAN (DePauw 
1918), manager of the Arkansas Light 
Stuttgart, Ark., was 
electrocuted on August 11, when he 


& Power Co.. 


picked up a live wire, which lightning 
had knocked down at 10th and Anna 
streets in that city. 


selieving the current to be cut off, 
Brother Donan attempted to lift a 
local wire, which, in falling, had come 
in contact with the wire bringing the 
power to Stuttgart from Pine Bluff, 
which was carrying 6,600 volts. Death 


was instantaneous. 


His brother, James A. Donan (De- 
Pauw), who is in the publicity de- 
partment of the Standard Oil Co., 
New York, writes: 


‘*At DePauw he was business man- 
ager of the Daily for two years and 
was an ardent member of Sigma Delta 
Chi. As a young man of versatile 
qualities, he took up and studied elee- 
tricity as a hobby along with his more 
active circulation and advertising 
work. Four years ago he was offered 
the managership of the Stuttgart 
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utility company, and took it as a step- 
ping stone to a later plan for return- 
ing to the fold.’’ 


Donan leaves a bride of eight 
months and his parents besides his 
brother. 


HAROLD W. ITLOBBS (Kansas 
State-Columbia 1925) was drowned in 
Kansas in June. At Columbia he had 
an enviable record in scholarship and 
was president of the junior class of 
the Columbia School of Journalism. 
Columbia Chapter holds in saered 
memory Brother Hobbs’ devotion to 
Sigma Delta Chi, in whose service he 


worked untiringly as secretary. 


GUDE HEADS WESTERN 
EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION 
W. G. Gude (Purdue) was recently 
elected president of the Western Con- 
ference Editorial Association in Ur- 
bana. Raymond Bartholdi, Minne- 
sota, was elected vice-president ; Miss 
Hazel Samuelson, lowa, secretary, 
and E. S. Coath, Illinois, treasurer. 
The next convention in May, 1925, 
will be held at Purdue. 


Save $5.00. Get your life subscription in 


before January 1, 1925. 


An Adventure in Wireless 
Continued from page 12 
them would have done the same thing 
had he had the chance, so there was 
really no hard feeling about it. 

A year or so later | was introduced 
one day to the managing editor of the 
paper with which C Was con 
nected. ‘‘You’re the fellow who got 
that Marconi story, aren’t you?’ he 
‘*Well,’’ he 


said, ‘‘if it isn’t violating the confi 


asked. I admitted it. 


dence of your office I would be very 
much obliged if you would tell me hoy 
on earth your paper ever found out 
that C had gone up to Glace Bay 
in time to send you after him.’’ I 
kept my face as straight as I could 
and replied gravely that to give him 
that information would be violating 
an office confidence. 

I have never had an opportunity to 
meet Mr. Marconi since, for every time 
he has been in this country | have 
been in the West. I shall meet him 
again some day, I hope, and when | 
do I intend to tell him what he does 
not yet know—that the only reason | 
went up to Glace Bay was to get that 


one dispatch sent for Mr. Ilearst. 


The best was to haw your 
Sigma Delta Chi is via the life subscript 
route, 





The Indiana Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi observes this method of lunching 


OUR INDIANA BROTHERS EAT 


that the plan will be abandoned for the Tenth Annual Convention banquet. 


in its den. We have a promise 
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The International Advertising Convention 


National Honorary President of Sigma Delta Chi Writes Exclusive Article About Great 


Meeting, at Wembley in July 


By JAMES WRIGHT BROWN (National Honorary) 


The International Advertising Con- 
vention at Wembley in July, under the 
auspices of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, from the stand- 
point of attendance, pubhe interest, 
and accomplishment, was undoubt- 
edly the most significant and widely 
influential international gathering of 
business people ever held. 

Some 4,376 delegates regis- 
representing thirty-three dif- 


the 


were 
tered, 
ferent nationalities, and 


in all sessions, ineluding Depart- 
mental meetings, seemed to transcend 
in vitality all former meetings of this 
had 


the 


which has long 
hitched to a 


‘*'Truth’’ emblem. 


organization 
its chariot star 
the realms of 


and 


Leaders in gvovern- 


ment, finance industry, to say 
nothing of the publishing and adver- 
tising interests of Great Britain, dig- 
nified Advertising in a way that has 


The 


dion newspapers devoted pages every 


not heretofore been done. Lon- 
day to the publication of verbatim re- 
of the 
focusing public attention on this new 


ports proceedings, thereby 


world foree in commerce and mer- 
Truthful Advertising! 


chandising 
The British Council of 
District 14, the 


guidanee of the Thirty Club of Lon- 


Executive 
organized under 
don, and ineluding the Advertising 
Clubs of England, Scotland, Wales, 
Ireland and Ulster, was host on an 
oceasion that had the patronage of 
H. R. H., the Prinee of Wales, and of 
which the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor 
of London, the Rt. Hon. the Viscount 
Burnham and the Rt. Hon. the Vis- 
were Presidents. 


eount Leverhulme 


They were supported by over fifty 


interest. 


Proprietor of Editor & Publisher 

















JAMES WRIGHT BROWN, owner of Editor & Publisher. and National 


Honorary President of the Fraternity. 


Vice-Presidents, including such inter- 
nationally famous Britons as Mr. 
David Lloyd George, Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, H. Gordon Selfridge, Henry T. 
Cadbury, Erie Geddes, Lady Astor, 


the Viscountess Rhonda, J. Ramsay 


MacDonald, Lord Riddell, Major J. J. 
Astor, Sir Wm. E. Berry, and others. 

The numbered 
about fifty of the leading newspaper 


Exeeutive Couneil 


executives and advertising and agency 
people, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
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C. Harold Vernon, and the secretary- 
ship of Mr. Andrew Milne. 

The American delegates, number- 
ing about 1800, embarked from the 
ports of Houston, New York, Boston 
and Montreal, in six ships, the ‘‘De 
LaSalle,’’ the ‘‘ Republic,’’ the *‘ 
eastria,’’ the 
Montealm.”’ 


Lan- 
the ‘‘ Leviathan,’’ ‘Sa- 
maria,’’ and the ‘* 

They left our shores in the spirit 
of the old-time American convention- 
ite, with hat- 


bands, buttons, badges, and making 


banners, streamers, 
plenty of noise and bluster, following 
the old-time system of boosting for 
the home town. But it wasn’t long 
before the individual delegate began 
to realize that he was on a mission of 
adventure; that he was going to at- 
tend a convention in a strange land 
amongst strangers; that he was after 
all only part of the great show. There 


would be other 


others from many 
lands, and so, gradually, under cool- 
ing ocean breezes and the good fellow- 
ship of a merry ship’s company with 
all kinds of sports and mostly good 
weather, the American delegates be- 
the folks from 
Francisco and Los Angeles, St. Louis 
and Houston New York were 


pretty good pals and gradually the 


gan to see that San 


and 


small-town booster stuff disappeared, 
and when the ships arrived on the 
other side for the receptions at Liver- 
pool, Plymouth, London Docks and 
Southampton all the 
had and it 
seemed good to hear the Lord Mayor 
and the Alderman extend affectionate 

the 
at impromptu meetings 
on board ship in the Harbor of South- 


insignia of 


boosterite disappeared, 


greetings to solid ‘‘ American 


delegation,’’ 


ampton on Saturday morning. 


After breakfast, fast boat trains 
earried the Americans to London, 
where hotel arrangements had been 


made for the comfort and convenience 


of thousands—a really remarkable 
performance showing the infinite care 


with which the work had been done 


by the members of the District 14 
Organization, whose personnel was 
divided into fifteen sub-committees 


embracing every conceivable avenue 
of convention and social hospitality. 
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Brilliant Reception 
The reception and ball at the Albert 
Hall, London, on the Saturday even- 
ing after arrival, was a brilliant fune- 
tion. It brought the delegates into 
The Lord Mayor of 
London and the sheriffs attended in 
state with 


intimate contact. 


mace and sword—an im- 
pressive sight. Lord Burnham, pro- 
the Daily Tele- 


graph and President of the Empire 


prietor of London 
Press Union, delivered a gracious ad- 


dress of welcome. His theme was: 





THE NEW CREED 

The epoch mal ing resolution passed 
by dele gates of the Associated Ad 
Clubs of the World at the 
International Advert Sing Convention, 
7 24. 


vertising 


BELIEVING 
happine ss of 


that the peace and 
mankind lie in some 


form of international concert and 
that a great foree in promot ng 


human brotherhood is to be found in 


advertising, the Associated Advertis 
ing Clubs of the World aeclaim and 
publish the following code of ethics 


for all those 
of advertising: 


b {StNneCS88 


cnagaged n the 
We pledge ourselves 


1. To dedicate our efforts to the 
CAUSE of better business and 
social Service, 

2. To seek the truth and to live it. 
To tell the advertising § story 


simply and without exaggeration, 


and to avoid even a tendency to 


mislead, 
4, To re frain from unfair competi 
tive criticism. 
a better internation 
based 


0. To promote 


al understanding upon a 
recognition of our mutual re 
sponsibilities and our interde 
pe nde nce, 

6G. To conserve f ourselves and 


for posterity, ideals of conduct 


and standards of advertising 
practice born of the belief that 
truthful advertising builds both 


charactcr and qood business. 











ce 


In the time-honored words of the 
City of London, I bid you a hearty 
welcome. We are proud to be your 
hosts and entertainers.’’ 

His Lordship referred to the fact 
that this the *“that 
this mighty gathering’’ had-been held 
Whilst recognizing that 
the United 


‘feasily leads the world not only in 


was first time 


in Europe. 


in advertising States 


numbers but in imagination,’’ his 


Lordship claimed for the old country 


‘‘pride of place for having the 


mother 


tongue as a proprietary ! 
ticle.’”” Lord Burnham made grac 
ful reference to the world-wide char 
acter of the delegates. Said he 


‘*They figure powerfully among them 
the Overseas Dominions of the Br 
Crown, 


our French and Belwiar 


friends have come in lnportant 
gations, Seandinavia is 
from Sweden, Norway 


Holland and © 


which we have many commereial lin] 


here 1? 

and Denm: 

, | ! ) 
ZECCHO-SLOVaK La, ! 
are present, and from the expanding 
India, ¢ 
ah 

Che address Was In.tine spirit 


fied, 


Kast come hina and Ja 


tactful and most happy ( 

Mr. Lou Holland, President 
Assceiated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, the Kansas ¢ Ivo engraver 
made a happy response 

“Tt is just and right,’’ he said 
‘‘that the great Eneglisl iking } 
tions of the world should meet in eor 
ference in Great Britain, and I ho) 
that from this world-wide convention 
of advertising men there will con 
great brotherhood m« ment that 


lead all the nations of the world int 
the paths of peace and 

We hope by our conference 
a better 


prospel 
1 by) ne 
anding beeatss 


about underst 


where there is understanding = t]) 
causes for strife between nation 
removed 


Mr. Helland’s earnestne 


and 
cerity deeply touched the vast 
semblage of over 5,000 people Th 
seene was intere ne \ll ere in 
evening dress, located in the bi 
and standing on the ball room floo 
facing the platfor on which wer 


Honora: 


S¢ ated the 


Lord Mayor and sher and other « 
ficials, and at the rear was an impro 
vised picture of the Mayflower setting 
sail for unknown shores. Mr. Hollar 
was accorded an equ ills he arty greet 
ing. 

As I looked about that 
rium, it seemed to me there were thre¢ 
seore or more of boxes. lt as a el 
itable Metropolitan Opera House! 
Every box was headquarters for som 
British Advertising organization 
Thirty Club—British Agents——Ne 
paper proprietors, and others, and 
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every box had a special reception and 
hospitality committee busy entertain 
ing the visitors. 

The Albert Hall ball was one grand 
and glorious SUCCESS, Speeches were 
on a high plane of internationalism 


had 


meet hosts and guests on the level of 


and every one opportunity to 


The musie was 
the 


dancing and festivity came to a joyous 


friendly intercourse. 


good, and, marvel of marvels! 
end promptly on the stroke of mid- 


night. 


A Day of Inspiration 


Sunday was a day of inspiration. 
Westminster Abbey was crowded to 
29000 seats reserved 


the doors, with 


for the advertising men. The organ 
musi¢e was inspiring. I sat in the Poets’ 
Corner not far from a bust of Shake- 
speare, just across the way from one 
of Bobby Burns, and in the distance 
the Unknown Sol- 


The Lord 


Bishop of Durham from a text in St. 


was the grave of 


dier. The sermon was by 
Paul’s memorable letter to the Ephe- 
** Wherefore, 


falsehood, speak ve the truth each one 


sians. putting away 


with his neighbor,’’ ete. 


‘*‘No considering man will refuse 
to admit the legitimacy and potential 
the 


purpose 


advertisement,’’ said 
‘* Apart the 


is designed to serve, it also 


value of 
Bishop. from 
which it 
plays a large part in the edueation of 
the people.”’ 

‘*The presence of the delegates at 
the the 
‘‘implied an assumption that 


relation to those 


service,’ observed Bishop, 
their 
aim stood in direet 
sublime verities which the Chureh ex- 


Indeed, 
well 


isted to form and illustrate. 
| believe this assumption is 
founded? for ultimately the whole pro- 
cess of industry depends upon credit 
and credit is the reflection in society 
of the sincerity of the individual.’’ 
Mr. ©, 
a huge Inspirational meeting in Cen- 
tral Hall, Westminster, on Sunday aft- 
The Rt. Rev., The Dean of 
Windsor offered prayer and Mr. Fred 
B. Smith of New York City delivered 
a powerful appeal for international 


Harold Vernon presided at 


ernoon. 


brotherhood and the abolishment of 
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The that ad- 
dress was far reaching. Later in the 
week it the 


the convention adopted by accalama- 


all war. influence of 


bore fruit in resolution 
tion declaring for the banishment of 
war—a resolution signed by the repre- 
sentatives of twenty countries who 
made their way to the platform of the 


convention and put name to the docu- 


ment in the presence of officers, 
guests, and to the accompaniment of 
applause. Other church services, 


with special Truth sermons, were held 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Wesley’s 
Chapel, City Temple, Westminster 
Congregational Church, Kingsway 
Hall, and elsewhere. 

A tremendous ovation was accorded 
His Royal 
Wales, as he entered the Main Con- 
ferenee Hall at Wembley, promptly at 
10:30 A. M. on Monday accompanied 
by the Chairman of the Day, the Right 


Hon. The Hall 


was packed to capacity, say about 


Ilighness, the Prinee of 


Viscount Burnham. 
5,000 people, with easily 500 digni- 
As the Prinee 
and en- 


taries on the platform. 
the 
thusiastically 


entered audience arose 


acclaimed him = and 


joined the British delegates in sing- 


ing ‘‘God Save the King,’’ acecom- 
panied by the band, and as the last 
words faded away Viscount Burn- 


ham’s voice was heard, declaiming: 
‘*After His Majesty, The King, The 
Prinee of Wales is the greatest cham- 
pion of the Empire and the greatest 
friend of America that we have in 
this eountry.’”’ 


ry 
rhe 


sion for another outburst of cheering 


Prinee’s rising was the ocea- 


by both the American and British 
delegates who delighted to honor 
one who had paid the Advertising 


honor of 
The 
proud 
the 
here 


Convention the signal 


opening its deliberations. 
Prinee said he 
to be 


Convention. 


was very 


and addressing 
‘Your 
is a recognition of the great results 
which 


present 
presence 
must follow a coneerted ad- 
vanee towards higher efficiency in 
business methods and that the benefits 
arising from such an advance will be 
mutual. You show in this convention 


that you realize the value of the prin- 
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ciple: ‘Each for all, and all for each;’ 
for if it sueceeds in these objects each 
individual here must profit from this 
great effort to increase universally our 
knowledge of the theory and practise 
of advertising. 

‘* Little as I know of the science and 


the art of advertising—and it is cer- 
tainly both a science and an art—I 
appreciate this much that its general 
aim is to provide throughout the world 
a more free exchange of commodities 
The 
attainment of this aim would undoubt- 


and a lower cost of distribution. 


edly result in the elimination of un- 
necessary waste and in the consequent 
reduction of 


prices, and of unem- 


ployment. If you were to succeed in 
it you would go far towards solving 
some of the social and economie prob- 
with which the 


fronted today.’’ 


lems world is con- 


Ambassador Responds 

The response was by the American 
Ambassador, the Hon. Frank Kellogg, 
whom Lord Burnham introduced as 
‘*The last but not the least of great 
plenipotentiaries who have been as 
warm friends of England as they have 
been eminent representatives of the 
United States.”’ 

Mr. Kellogg spoke in warm appre- 
the 
English cousins, of the wonders of the 


ciation of hospitality of our 
great Exposition at Wembley which 
the genius and enterprise of the Brit- 
He said, ‘‘It 


is a good thing for you to come here 


ish Empire had built. 


now and become acquainted with the 
grave economie and political problems 
that are facing Europe, the solution 
of which is necessary to the peace 
and prosperity of the world and to 
The 
Advertising Clubs, intimately associ- 


the advancement of civilization. 


ated with the press of the world, play 
a wonderful part in the economic, so- 
eial and political development of all 
eountries. No one is more interested 
in the advancement and the prosper- 
ity of the world than the Advertising 
Clubs and their prosperity depends 
on the extent of the prosperity of the 
different 

Other international 
reputation, who addressed the General 


countries. ’”’ 


speakers of 
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Sessions, were the Rt. Rev. Hon. J. H. 
Thomas, Secretary of State for the 
Di- 
Exhi- 


Colonies; Sir Lawrence Weaver. 
Lnited Kingdom 
Hon. do. RB. 


Lord Privy Seal, who brought greet- 


rector of thi 
bition; the Rt. Clynes, 
ings from the Labor Minister; the Rt. 
Hon. Stanley Baldwin, former Prime 

the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert 
the Rt. Hon. Phillip 
Lloyd Graham; the Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill; the Duke of 


‘“After the 


the world comes the humble journalist 


Minister ; 
Horne; Sir 


Devonshire. 


high personalities of 


and tradesmen, and that is where | 
come in,’’ said Lord Burnham in pref 
acing his epigrammatic address to 
the Convention. His Lordship face 
tiously referred to ‘‘this biggest rodeo 
of business and the greatest round-up 
of business men that has ever yet been 


held.’’ 


depressed but not humbled ; our blood 


He said: ‘‘Our spirit was 
pressure was unhealthily high; our 
powers of resistance and recuperation 
That 
so important that we should be re- 


were unhealthily low. made it 


stored and revigorated, not by trans- 
blood, but 


not by 


fusion of transfusion. of 


hope ; conversion into one eco- 
nomie system, which was impossible, 
but by 


ferences and 


making the least of our dif- 


the best of our agree- 


ments.’ 


‘*Tt was much more than an Adver- 
tising Convention,’’ he said, ‘‘It was 
the the 


Yours isa trade wind that blows every 


rialto of world’s markets. 
body good or at least brings every- 
body’s ship to port. Surely the power 
of advertising was never so powerfully 
illustrated as in this wonderful par- 


liament of commerce which demon- 
strates to the world at large that Ad- 
vertising has become the greatest of 


all lines of business. 


Twenty Departmental meetings 


were held, some of them on Tuesday 
afternoon with sessions running over 
into Wednesday morning and after- 
noon. 

The 


were Newspapers, Advertising Agents, 


Departmentals represented 


Advertising Specialties, Business Re- 


search, Community Development, 


Photo Engraving, Chureh Advertis- 
ing, Direct Mail Advertising, Federa- 
Women’s 
Financial Advertising, Graphie Arts, 
National 


er, Publie Utilities, Press Representa- 


tion of Advertising Clubs, 


Advertising, Exports, Post- 


tives, Retail Associations, Sales Man- 


Film Advertisers, Business 


agers, 


and Industrial Advertisers. 


The largest 


Papers 
attendance was noted in 
the sessions of the Newspapers, Publie 
Utilities and Advertising Agents De- 
partmentals. The addresses were uni- 


formly informative and interesting. 


The Accomplishments 


And now as to accomplishments : 

chronicled the unex 
the peo- 
ple, the making of aequaintances, the 
the broad 


Kirst, must be 
celled hospitality of British 
cementing of friendships, 


ening of one’s horizon, the gathering 
of knowledge and the deepening of hu 
Not only the 


the near-great of the gov 


man sympathy. were 


great and 
ernment and commerce and industry 
of the British isles united in an effort 
to make the delegates feel at home, but 
the meetings were held in the aneient 
and honorable and far-famed strue 
tures of the British capital, such as 


Hall. 


Statesmen’s and the Guild 


The that attracted the 
most attention was the one urging the 
This 
that 


resolut ion 


war. due 
fact allied 
premiers were in session that very day 
Office in 


abolishment of 
the 


Was 


doubtless to the 


at the Foreien Downing 


Street and that representatives of the 


rovernment had been taking active 


part in the deliberations of the Con- 
vention. That resolution was as fol 
lows: 


‘*Wrereas, We the 
to the twentieth annual 
tion of the Associated Advertis 
ing Clubs of the World assembled 
July, 


represent 


delegates 


conven 


] } 


in. London, England, in 


1924, realizing that we 


the business men and the avenues 


of publicity ot the progressive 
nations of the world, appreciate 
the 


War which staggered and 


the unspeakable tragedy of 
Great 


overwhelmed the world. 


‘*THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


‘* First: That we declare it our 
firm conviction that war as a 
method of adjusting interna 
tional misunderstandin s th 


supreme peril ot 
that we 


humanity and 


affirm the leaders of the 


nations of the world ought now 
to be ealled upon to promptly 
take such steps as will guarant: 


the SCCULITS of the people against 


the use of agegres 


return of the 


sive foree. We condemn war as 
the enemy of human progress al ( 
] 


futile as a means of adj 


disputes among the nations 
** RESOLVED : 
That we 


endeavor. to 


**Necond: pledge our 


utmost awaken a’ 


more intense public sentiment 


against all those insidious mov 
ments which have a tendeney to 
arouse war passions and to fa 
vor all proper efforts which are 
working to aecomplish universal 


enduring world brotherhood and 


peace. We call upon the Adver 
tising Clubs of the World to 
make this message of interna 
tional goodwill part of their per 
manent program until war shail 


have a place only in history, and 
world service, comradeship and 
international co-operation shall 


become universal.’’ 
Signed by representatives of the 


Hol 


Kranece 


following countries: England. 
land, Irish Fr 
India, Canada, United 


Zealand, Australia, Ha 


Swe den. 


0 State, Ulster 


Germany, 
New 


Belgium, 


states, 
Wall, Switzerland 


1) nmark, Scotland, mpain., 
The adoption of the New Creed 

was a milestone in the rising standard 

of the ecomting Advertising profession, 


Another 


attention was entitled 


resolution that attracted 


ness Relations’? and was siened by 
Messrs. | ke rs and Thompson, New 
York: Mullaney, ( hicago: Thrift 


Hall, Kaston, Pa. It 


Cleveland: and 
follows: 

‘Mhe 
Joint 


Resolutions Committee of the 


Assembly, Twentieth ¢ ‘onven 











1s 
tion of Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World London July, 1924, 
offer the following resolution as an 
embodiment of the essentials of a 
number of separate resolutions sug- 
gested : 

‘*Whereas, this splendid Confer 
ence of Advertising interests has: re 


vealed anew the solid satisfaction that 


eomes through better knowledge of 


our fellow workers and their work. 


‘‘And Whereas. we believe that, as 


this understanding is nurtured, it is 
inevitable that relationships will be 
come more intelligent and gracious; 
that narrow thinking will turn to 
broader conception and reasoning; 
that conference and persuasion will 
supplant blind, destruetive foree ; and 
that business comradeship will become 


well-nigh universal: therefore, 


‘Be it Resolved, that we earnest- 


ly eommend all organizations and 
the 
everlasting 
Rule, 


no substitute ; 


that before 


hold up 


but 


movements 
World the 


principle of the 


ancient 
Golden for 


which there ean be 


Further Resolved, 


‘‘And be it 
that we advertising men and women 
should serve untiringly as heralds of 
truth in business; and that, not only 
in our own advertising and in our ad- 
vertising elub activities, but in all 
other organizations to which we be- 
which we have contact, 


long. or with 


we should assume the responsibility 
of preaching and practising the gos- 
pel of better business and better hu- 
man relationships, through fair, ae- 
curate statement and broad consider- 
ation of the rights and needs of our 


fellow men.’’ 


King Sends Message 


Convention 
lis 


thanking the dele- 


At the conelusion of the 


a letter received from 


Ma jest y . 


was 


the King, 


gates for their kind message of good 
wishes. lis Majesty observed that 
he was ‘‘glad to think that their visit 


to England had been a happy one and 
that 
casion for cementing the bonds of in- 


their meeting had been the oe- 


ternational friendship, on which the 


economic restoration of the world so 
largely depends. 


The Rt. Rev., The Bishop of Wind- 
sor, a very influential personage in the 
British Isles, wrote a letter to the Edi- 
tor of The Times (which is quite the 
fashion in London) directing public 
attention to this new ‘‘ Profession of 
Advertising,’’ and thanking the dele- 
gates for their loyalty to the great 
fundamental principles of the Chris- 
tian religion, and expressing the hope 
that the influence of the recent meet- 
ing might be world wide in its effect. 


The social and entertainment side 
of the convention was one never to be 
forgotten. Words fail in trying to 
describe the warmth of cordiality and 
the graciousness of the hospitality ex- 
tended and the warmth of friendship 
among delegates from distant lands. 
The reader will have some apprecia- 
tion of the diffieulties under which 
anyone labors who tries to tell that 
story—and it is a distinet story all 
by itself 


there 


when I say that in London 
different 


during the 


alone were thirty 


luncheons and dinners 


week. In addition to which there 
were receptions, theatre parties, balls, 
Walton 


Park, Moor Park, Hever Castle, sight- 


dress parades, with golf at 


seeing tours to points of historical in- 


terest in Old London and motor bus 
trips to Hampton Court Palace, 
Windsor Castle, and last, but not 


least, the Garden Party at Bucking- 
ham Palace, attended by the King and 
Queen, the allied Premiers, and Mr. 
Seeretary and Mrs. Hughes. 


There were twelve provincial tours 
including Brighton, Margate, Oxford 
and Stratford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Yorkshire, 
Southwest 


Birmingham, Laneaster- 


shire, England, Norwich, 
Belfast, Dublin, and finally the mem- 
orable trip to Paris under the tender 
Paul 


Parisien, 


care and guidance of Senator 
Dupuy, proprietor of La 
and Marcel Knecht of Le Matin, with 
reception and dinner at the Elysees 
Palace, the famous Versailles, and ex- 
ercises at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier 
teresting, enspiriting and stimulating. 


another story quite as in- 
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MAN OF THE FUTURE 


Schools of journalism opened in 
many states this week. 

Several thousand aspiring youths 
and maidens are thus seeking pass- 
ports to the realms of journalism. 
Each will learn many tricks of the 
trade, and gdin sound and valuable 
knowledge of the technique of writing, 
editing, publishing and advertising. 

The men and women who are earry- 
ing the burdens of journalism today 
received their training in the school of 


hard knocks. 


Many have faith only 


in that difficult, sometimes brutal, 
preliminary school. This is mere loy- 
alty to alma mater. Journalism’s 


principles may be established in the 
mind of the beginner in school, or in 
Fortunate is 
the lad who can make a cross-cut to ef- 


the newspaper office. 
ficiency meriting profitable employ- 
ment in journalism by a college course 
The right 


sort of man or woman will come to 


rather than eub grubbing. 


practical work well grounded in the- 
ories and practices which are only 
hazy phantoms to the average cub. 
One sound reason for encourage- 
ment of the school of journalism is 
that it is leading the writing and pub- 
lishing fraternity toward true profes- 
sionalism. That status promises to 


iron out many vexatious problems 
which now harass newspaper men. It 
will establish standards of practice 
and make working conditions more 
equitable and more secure. 
Whatever else schools of journalism 
may seek to ineuleate in the minds of 
students the important lessons must 
be taken from the lives of great men. 
In our present-day impersonal jour- 
nalism individual charactei counts for 
as much as it did in the days of the 
greet masters of the daily pages. Char- 
acter means ability to discriminate 
among the elements of life and hold 
firmly to those which serve good pur- 
poses. Great editors and great busi- 
ness men know how to say ‘‘no’’ and 
take the consequences, including loss. 
Their passion is to serve. Liberal re- 
wards are in store for characterful 
men and women in newspaper work. 


—Editor and Publisher. 
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THE OUVUFLE 


‘Tenth Annual Convention Stage is Set 


Indiana Chapter Has Arranged Superb Program for November 17, 18 and 19; 
Automobile Caravan to Indianapolis is Third Day Feature; 


Bloomington, Indiana, and the In- 
diana Chapter are ready to join the 
ranks of and 
which have entertained conventions of 
the Sigma Delta Chi Fraternity. No- 
vember 17, 18 and 19 are the dates 


college towns groups 


set for the sessions and incoming del- 
will find a 
awaiting them 


egates hearty welcome 


from their Hoosier 
brothers. 

In acting as host to the Tenth An- 
nual Convention of the Fraternity, 
Indiana Chapter joins the imposing 
array of chapters which have in the 
Delta Chi 


assemblies. DePauw, Wisconsin, Mich- 


past entertained Sigma 


igan, Missouri, Illinois, Oklahoma, 
lowa State, Kansas State and Minne- 
sota have set up standards of hospital- 
ity which Indiana will experience dif 
ficulty in surpassing. 

Were the bromidie phrases of chap- 
ter letters to be employed, it could 
that 


points to the most sueeessful conven- 


be here set down ‘‘everything 


tion in the history of the Fraterni- 
ty.’”’ It is best to postpone such des- 
eription until after November 19. It 
is certain, however, that the conven- 
tion will be marked by the attendance 
of an unusual number of visitors. De- 
Pauw and Purdue chapters are not 
far distant. 
lis, besides furnishing many interest- 


The city of Indianapo- 


ing items in the convention entertain- 
ment program, will no doubt send its 
rr 

rhe 


record-holder, so 


quota of convention visitors. 
lowa State Chapter, 
far as representation at Sigma Delta 
Chi 
planning to 


conventions is econeerned, is 


uphold its reputation 


again this year. 
Show Real Progress 
A year of real progress in the Fra- 
ternity will be detailed at the con- 


vention. Under the able supervision 


Abbot to Speak 





ABBOT, 


Editor of the 
tively promised to address the convention, 


WILLIS J. 


Ward A. Neff, 


Executive Couneil, 


President 
of the 

and of Executive Councillor Roy L. 
French, the Quill Life Subseription 
Endowment Fund plan has been set 


of Past 
chairman 


into operation. Developments to be 
detailed will surprise even those who 
the 


proposal when it was adopted as the 


were the warmest exponents of 


law of the Fraternity last year at 
Minneapolis. Under the direction of 


Secretary George F. Pierrot the in- 
ternal organization of the Fraternity 
has been brought to a high standard 
of efficiency. Weaknesses in chapters 


have been strengthened, with the re- 


Christian 


Science Mon tor, who has tenta 
(From a painting by Rolx Reid 
sult that one of the important ad 


vances to be reported at Bloomington 
will bear upon the professional stand, 
ards achieved by Sigma Delta Chi 
everywhere. 

Willis J. Abbot, editor of the Chris 
tian Science Monitor, has tentatively 
promised to speak before the conven 
Past Honorary President F. W. 


Beekman of Iowa State Chapter has 


tion. 


promised to attend and will conduct 
the memorial service which was such 
an impressive ceremony last year at 
Minneapolis. 

and 


Business pleasure have been 


admirably mixed by the Indiana 








The Home of the Indiana Daily Student 





WITH THE SCRIBES 
The editorial rooms of the Daily Student, official newspaper of Indiana University, where many 
Sigma Delta Chis have served. 





THE PRINT SHOP 


This view shows where the Indiana Daily Student is made up and printed. 
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Chapter men in charge of convention 
arrangements. A dinner the first 
evening of the convention, when the 
delegates will be the 
guests of the Indiana Chapter, will 
be the first social feature. 
the Indiana Chapter of 
Theta Sigma Phi will be the high spot 
in the second day’s pleasure, while a 


and visitors 
A dance 
given by 


trip to Indianapolis where the city’s 
papers will entertain the men of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi is to mark the conven- 
tion finale. 

As in the convention of last year, 
emphasis will be laid as much as pos- 
sible on bringing constantly to the 
fore the standards and ideals in the 
profession. It will be as much a news- 
paper convention as the assembly of 
a college fraternity. 





The Tentative Program 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
Morning Session 


8:45 Reception and registration of 
delegates. 

10:00 Cail Prof. J. W. 
Piercy, head of the depart- 


to order by 

ment of journalism at In- 
diana University. 

Address of 
William Lowe Bryan, Presi- 
dent of 


welcome by Dr. 


Indiana University. 


Introduction of T. Hawley 


Tapping, National  Presi- 

dent of Sigma Delta Chi, 

and response by him. 
Three-minute talks by other 


officers of the fraternity. 


11:00 Report of officers: 
President. 
Chairman of executive coun- 
eil. 
First Vice-president. 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
Alumni secretary. 
Historian. 


Appointment of committees. 


12:00 Recess for luncheon. 


QUILL 








WELCOMING YOU TO INDIANA 








KENNETH F. 
of the Indiana Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 


HEWINS, President 

















KEITH MASTERS, Chairn f 1 


local 


eonvention committ t Blo 


ington. 





Afternoon Session 
2:15 Seating of delegates and econ- 
vention business. 


2:00 Adjournment. 


Evening 
Dinner given by the Indiana 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
at the Graham Hotel, Bloom 
Indiana. Principal 
toast by Willis J. Abbot, 
Editor, The Sei 

ence Monitor. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


Morning Session 
8:45 Convention business. 


ington, 


Christian 


12:00 Picture of convention delegates 


and noon recess. 
12:15 Luncheon. 
Afternoon Session 
1:45 Convention business. 
3:00 Memorial Service; Past Honor- 


ary President F. W. Beck- 
man in charge. 
5:00 Adjournment. 
Evening 
8to 12 Dance given in honor of Sigma 
Delta Chi by Theta Sigma 


Phi in Trophy room of the 


Men’s Gymnasium. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 
Morning Session 

7:00 Caravan of delegates leave 
Bloomington for Indianapo 
lis by automobile. 

10:00 Convention business—delegat: 


reserved room 


hotel, Indian 


assembled in 
at Claypool 


apolis. 


12:00 Luneh given in honor of Sigma 
Delta Chi by the Indian 
apolis Star, followed by trip 
through the  Indianapoli 
Star building. 

Afternoon Session 
2:00 Convention business. 
9:00 Adjournment. 
Evening 
6:00 Dinner given in honor’ of 


Sigma Delta Chi by the In 


dianapolis Times and_ the 
Seripps-Howard company. 
8:00 Theater given in 


Delta Chi by Th 
Indianapolis News. 


party hnonol 


of Sigma 


Boost the endowment After 1 ha 
signed up, get after the Sigma Delta C} 


your town. 








to 
tN 
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Doyle 


States 


y/ 








(Maine) has re 
after 
Philippines, 


J. E. 
turned to the 


(Dinny) 
United eight 
years in China, Japan and the 
where he was with the Manila Daily Bulletin 
and The China Press, Shanghai. He is now 
on the staff of The 


Portland, Doyle 


Morning Oregonian, 


Oregon. was one of the 
organizers and first president of the Maine 


Chapter. 


Merwin Eberle (Oklahoma) is a 
on the Oklahoma City News. 


reporter 


Carl (Oklahoma ) 
editor of the Oklahoma City 


Leathwood is managing 


Leader. 


(Oklahoma ) 
News. 


A. 8S. Monroney is reporting 


for the Oklahoma City 


(Oklahoma) is a 


Webb 


Cleveland 


Guy P. reporter 


on the Press. 


Walter P. MeGuire (Minnesota Associate) 
has resigned the 


The American Boy magazine, published at 


managing editorship of 
Detroit, to become editor and publisher of 


the Lapeer County Press at Lapeer, Mich, 


N. B. Langworthy (Beloit) of the Chicago 
Daily Journal is making a name for himself 
as a song writer. His latest is ‘‘ Bagdad,’’ 
which is being featured in connection with 
Douglas Fairbanks’ new picture ‘‘ The Thief 
of Bagdad.’’ 
of note and is frequently heard over the 


Langworthy is also a singer 


radio from Chicago stations, 


Dudley D. Richards (Montana) is editor 
of the Chicago Evening Post’s weekly radio 


magazine and its daily column. 


Lewis Hunt (Montana) has been pro 
moted to the assistant city editorship of the 
Chieago Daily News. 

(Wisconsin), who has 
State Col- 


position at 


Charles D. 
been agricultural editor at 


Byrne 
Penn 
now same 


lege, oceupies the 


South Dakota State College, Brookings, 8. D. 

Fayette Copeland, Jr., (Oklahoma), who 
for the past nine months has been assistant 
to the Sunday editor of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, has returned to the University 
of Oklahoma as publicity director and as- 
sistant professor of journalism, succeeding 
Hutton Bellah (Oklahoma), 
the Altus, Okla., Times-Democrat. 


now editor of 


Herbert (Illinois), director of the 
School of 


H. H. 


Oklahoma Journalism, has re- 


turned to the university after a year’s 
sabbatical leave of absence spent in study- 
ing toward the degree of doctor of philos- 
Herbert 

Then 


he went to Washington, D. C., for research 
followed by 


ophy in journalism. Professor 


spent several months at Wisconsin. 


in the congressional library, 
further research in the New York publie li- 
brary. At least one more year will be re 
quired for the completion of the work on 


the degree. 


Jesse W. Hoke (Oklahoma), 
owner and editor of the Stillwater, Okla., 


formerly 


Advance-Democrat, recently purchased one- 
half 


and 


interest in the Bureau of Engraving 


Electrotyping at Oklahoma City. 


Grayson Kirk (Miami ’24), editor of The 
of the Phi 


has accepted an assistantship in the gradu 


Laurel Kappa Tau Fraternity, 
ate school of history and international rela- 


tions at Clark University. 


Tipton Huff (Oklahoma) is sporting edi 
tor of the Muskogee, Okla., Daily Phoenix. 


Howard R. Van Kirk (Oklahoma ’21) is 
on the copy desk of the Portland, Ore., 
Telegram. 


Robert Glass,. Jr. (Northwestern) is man- 
ager of the classified department of the Vin- 
cennes, Ind., Commercial. 


Charles P. is with the 


Williams & Cunnyngham advertising agency 


Davis (Illinois) 


in Chicago. 


Roy H. Gustafson (Nebraska) is with 
the publicity department of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, Neb. 
accompanied 


Donald Ewing (Missouri) 


the John W. Davis campaign party for the 


Chicago Tribune. 


Elmo Seott Watson (Illinois Associate), 
formerly of the Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Courier, and an instructor in journalism 


at the University of Illinois, has joined the 
staff of the Medill School of Journalism in 
Chicago. 


H. M. Page (Illinois) is director of pub- 
licity and manager of the publicity depart- 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
and its affiliated organizations, the 


ment 
City, 





Savarin, the Savoy and Sherry’s. He has 
been doing publicity work since leaving the 
navy three years ago, with the exception 
of a few months of writing two books. 


L. H. Hangen (Kansas) and Torrey W. 


Stearns (Illinois) are recent additions to 


the reportorial staff of the Chicago Journal. 


Elbert Bede of the 
Cottage Grove, Ore., Sentinel, is converting 


(Oregon Associate) 


his weekly into a semi-weekly. 


Walter Williams 
ciate), former National Honorary President 


Dean (Missouri Asso- 
of the Fraternity, has been seriously ill at 


Columbia, Mo. 


H. F. Harrington (Ohio State Associate), 
director of the Medill School of Journalism, 
spent the summer in Europe. 


Norman B. Black (North Dakota Asso- 
ciate), publisher of the Fargo, N. D., Fo- 
boomed for international 


president of the Rotary Club. 


rum, is being 


Paul C. Porter (Grinnell) is on the edi- 
torial staff of the American Lumberman, 
Chicago, and lives at 6410 Kimbark Ave. 


Marshall Newton (Columbia) and Harold 
J. Welch (Columbia) have joined the staff 
of the New York Times. 


A. Stewart Associate) 
is now managing editor of the Indianapolis 
Star. 
the Rocky Mountain News and the Denver 
Times. 


James (Colorado 


He was formerly managing editor of 


until re- 
Boulder 


Chauncey Vivian (Colorado), 
cently city editor of the 
Herald, has left newspaper work temporarily 


News 


to work as geologist in the oil fields near 


Boulder, where he has holdings of im- 


portance. 


Roy G. Rosenthal (Washington ’19) is 
editor of the Montesano, Wash., Vidette. 


J. D. Riordan (Washington ’13) is editor 
and publisher of the Clarke County Sun at 
Vancouver, Wash. 


Fred Barnard (Colorado) expects to leave 
soon for Chicago, where he will continue his 
study of drawing and cartoon work. Barn 
ard is widely known in the Rocky Moun- 
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tain region as one of the best college news- 


paper cartoonists. 


D. G. Starkey (Ohio State ’21) 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce at Ken- 
ton, O. 


is sec- 


K. Shore 
sistant editor of the City Managers Maga 


Chester (Kansas ’24) is as- 


zine at Lawrence, Kan. 
Wilfrid R. 
letie 


school. 


(DePauw 


Chicago, 


ath 
high 


720) is 


Ind., 


Smith 


coach at East 


, 
Frederick S. Siebert 


instructor in 


723) is 


Poly- 


(Wisconsin 
journalism at Bradley 


technic Institute at Peoria, Il. 


Harold N. 
tor of College 


Swanson (Grinnell) is edi- 


Humor Magazine, Chicago. 
He writes that he is always looking for good 


men for editorial work on the magazine. 


Seward R. Sheldon 
treasurer of the 
City, Okla. 


(Oklahoma 
Marland Oil Co., 


715) is 


Ponea 


Charles E. Sweet, (Kansas ’16) 


tising manager of the Kansas Farmer, To 


is adver- 


peka. 


Smith 713) is 


of the municipal court at Clinton, Ia. 


Homer I. (Iowa a judge* 


Richard W. Spake (Knox 
sales manager of the Comstock-Castle Stove 
Co., Quiney, IL, is 
to trade magazines, 


720), although 


a frequent contributor 


Theodore W. Speiser (North Dakota) is 
a free lance cartoonist at Fessenden, N. D. 


U. S. Vanee (Iowa ’23) is instructor of 


journalism at Akron, O., University. 


T. T. Tunheim 
Warren, Minn., Sheaf. 


(Minnesota) is editor of 


Marvin J. Wilkerson 
publishers representative at 1332 Syndicate 
Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


(Missouri ’22) is a 


Loyd 8S. Whitbeck 
P. correspondent at Pierre, 8. D. 


(Minnesota ’22) is A. 


Ward 
the 


Fred H. 
editor of 


(Oklahoma ’21) is 
Valley, Okla., 


news 
Pauls Demo 


erat. 


John H. 
a reporter 


McCarroll 
for the 


19) is 
Daily 


State 
Ta., 


(Iowa 
Davenport, 


Times. 


Edward L. Vaile (Beloit) 
of the Moline, Ill., Dispatch. 


is on the staff 


Rex B. Shaw (Texas ’16) is a captain in 
the U. S. Army stationed at Madison Bar- 
New York. 

G. O. Milliken 
1734 Arapahoe, Denver, Colo. 


racks, 
(Denver) is a printer at 
Reuel 8. Moore (Oregon) is manager of 
the United Press bureau at Portland, Ore. 


THE QUILL 
Frank E. Mullen 


radio editor on the 


(Iowa State ’22) is 
National Stockman 
Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and 


Paul Neill (Washington ’17) is managing 
editor of the Yakima, Wash., Herald. 


Paul W. Neff 
president of the Herald Pub. Co., Anderson, 


Ind. 


(DePauw ’20) is vice 


17), for 
merly police and city hall reporter for the 
Canton, O., Daily back in the 
game. 


Benjamin G. Oberlin (Reserve 


Reason, is 


real estate 


J. Wallace 
porting for the City News Bureau, Chicago. 


Pureell (Cornell ’23) is re 


Charlton A. 


the Los Angeles Examiner. 


Powers (Kansas ’23) is with 


K. D. 
the 


718), editor of 
Pennsylvania News, Chicago, 
of the of the 
Shield and Diamond of the Pi Kappa Alpha 


Fraternity. 


Pulcipher (Illinois 
Railroad 
associate editors 


is one new 


Ralph W. Pinkerton (Washington ’23) is 
editor of the Blaine, Wash., Journal-Press. 
Willis 
teaching in 


Richardson 
the Fort 


(Indiana 720) ~=is 


Wayne, Ind., central 


high school. 


Cameron A. Robertson (Columbia ’22) is 
a news editor on Bus Transportation, New 


York. 


Joseph E. Helfert (Wisconsin ’20) is Wis 


consin managergof the United Press Asso 
ciation at Milwaukee. 
Ralph S. Hay (Beloit ’16) is instructor 


in journalism at Rockford College at Rock 


ford, Ill. 


Floyd C. Hockenhull (Kansas ’20) is cir 
eulation manager for the Oklahoma Farmer, 


a Capper publication, at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
George H. Iverson (Iowa State ’14) is 


advertising manager of the Advance Rume 
ly Co., LaPorte, Ind. 


Ralph E. Johnston (Kansas ’23) is news 


editor on the Fort Morgan, Colo., Evening 


Times. 
(Northwestern ’23) is 
for 


Arthur F. Jenness 
field 


University. 


executive secretary Northwestern 


Jameson (Toronto) 


A. E. C. 
for the Toronto Star. 


is reporting 


State) is as 
Phila 


M. Glen Kirkpatrick (Iowa 


sociate editor of the Farm Journal, 


delphia. 


Albert F. Koepeke (Michigan) is report 
ing on the Chicago Daily Journal, 


N. N. Luxon (Ohio State ’23) is assistant 


city editor of the Columbus, O., Citizen. 
Edwin H. Lighter (Iowa ’20 


the Le Mars 


IS Manhagin 


editor of Sentinel. 


Hughston M. McBain (Michigan ’23), is 


secretary to the vice-president of Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago. 
George Macy (Columbia ’20) is editor 


the Zeta 


secretary of 


Beta Tau Quarterly and gener 


the fraternity. 


E. Lawson May (Kansas ’20) is : 
city editor of the Manila, P. I., Dail 
letin. 


Harry A. 
the 


(Maine ’22) is man 


Gardiner 


Patterson 


ager of Gardiner Press at 


Me. 


(Kansas 10 IS Hews 
News-T1 


Paul W. Harvey 
editor of the Tacoma, Wash., 


bune 


Ted Hoefer (Oklahoma ’24 son the staff 


of the Enid, Okla., Morning News 


Charles J. 


reporter on the Butte Daily 


(Montana ’24 is 


Post. 


Gleeson 


Walter O. Look (Wisconsin ’21] is as 
sistant telegraph editor on the guffalo, N 
Y., Evening News. 

Wilbur A. Fischer (Kansas 717) is pub 
licity secretary of the Community Chest 
Louisville, Ky. 

John D. Gilbert (Oregon ’18) is city edi 
tor of the Astoria, Ore., Budget. 

W. F. Gladney (Louisiana 717) is the pre 


prietor of a printing and publishing house 


at Baton Rouge, La. 


M. Max Goodsill 


to the vice-president in charge of advertising 


assistant 


(Knox ’12) is 


of the Northern Pacific Railroad, with head 
quarters in St. Paul, Minn. 
W. L. H. Gregory Washington 712 s 


sports editor of the Portland Morning Ore 


gonian, 


Chester A. Goss lown State 15 
editor of the Dairy Farmer, a Meredith 
publication, at Des Moines, Ia 


John S. Grassfield, J1 Iowa ’22) is edit 


ing the DeWitt, Ia., Observer. 


Taylor E. Huston (Oregon ’24) is new 
editor of the Oregon City, Ore., Enterpr 
George L. Ge igel! W isconsin 
write man on the Kansas City Journal-Post 
Frank H. Hedges (Missouri 719) is n 
aging editor of the Japan Advertiser at 


Tokyo. 


Leo a. 
porting and 
Bayonne, N. J., 


Hershdorfer Michigan ’23 is re 


conducting a 


column on 


Evening News. 














Directory of Sigma 
Delta Chi Officers 








Honorary President: James Wright Brown, 
1117 World Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

National President: T. Hawley Tapping, 1511 
Brooklyn Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


First National Vice-President: Donald H. Clark, 
509 Merchants-Laclede Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Second National Vice-President: R. R. Bar- 
low, Journalism Department, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

2704 


George F. Pierrot, 


Mich. 


National Secretary: 
Rochester St., Detroit, 


National Treasurer: Peter Vischer, 13 S. 27th 


St., Flushing, N. Y 
National Historian: Mitchell V. Charnley, The 
American Boy, Sprague Pub. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Alumni Secretary: William E. Drips, 1101 Wal- 
nut St., Des Moines, Ia. 


Executive Councillors: Arthur H. Brayton, 
725 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia.; Roy L. French, 
Box Z, University Sta., Grand Forks, N. D.; 
Russell R. Lord, care Crowell Pub. Co., New York, 
N. Y.: Prof. Lawrence W. Murphy, University 
Hall, Urbana, IIl. 


Past National Presidents: William M. Glenn, 
The Morning Sentinel, Orlando, Fla.; Laurence 
Sloan, Standard Statistics Bureau, 47 West St., 
New York; Chester Wells (Deceased); S. H. 
Lewis, The Lyndon Tribune, Lyndon, Wash.; 
Roger Steffan, 78 27th St., Elmhurst, L. I, New 
York: Robert C. Lowry, 513 Slaughter Bidg., Dal- 
las, Tex.; F. M. Church, The News, Cadillac, 
Mich. :; Lee A White, Detroit News, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Kenneth C. Hogate, Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad 
St., New York City; Ward A. Neff, 836 Exchange 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE QUILL 


Managing Editor: Chester W. Cleveland, 608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Publication Board: T. Hawley Tapping, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Ward A. Neff, Chicago; Kenneth C 
Hogate, New York. 








Directory of Alumni 
Chapter Secretaries 











Chicago—Lee Comegys, 1415 Sherwin Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Des Moines—Ralph W. Moorhead, 555 
Des Moines, Ia. 


7th St., 


Detroit—Bernard E. Meyers, Detroit News, De- 


troit, Mich. 


Kansas City—Paul E. Flagg, Kansas City Journal, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Minneapolis—E. J. D. Larson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oklahoma City—Tulley A. Nettleton, 907 W. 20th 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pittsburgh—Francis B. Ketchum, 1301 N. Murtland 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Milwaukee—John D. Ferguson, Milwaukee Jour- 


nal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Washington—Bruce Ashby, Press Service, Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


St. Louis—Marvin J. Wilkerson, 
Trust Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 
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COLUMBIA MEMBERS WIN 
PULITZER AND SACKETT 
PRIZE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Pulitzer traveling scholarships have 
been awarded to Brothers Herbert 
Brucker and Phelps H. Adams of Co- 
lumbia Chapter. Two scholarships, 
entitling their owners to a year of 
study and travel in Europe, are 
given annually to men students hav- 
ing highest records in scholarship at 
the Columbia School of 


Brucker plans to study 


University 
Journalism. 
at the Universities of London and Ge- 
neva, and will spend his spare time 
in getting acquainted with European 
newspapers and 
tions. Adams will divide his atten- 


international rela- 


tion between England and France, 
studying the government and customs 
of the He will 

make Paris his headquarters. 


Brothers Harry W. Hickey and 


people. probably 


Joshua Carrison have won Sackett 
Scholarships, which provide them 
with free tuition to continue their 


studies for the degree of Master of 
Science in Journalism. 





JOURNALISM A PROFESSION 

Newspaper work is a_ profession, 
Secretary of Labor Davis decided last 
week when he ordered the admittance 
the United States of 
Reesa, associate editor of an 
weekly 
who 


into Alfonso 
Italian 
newspaper in Philadelphia, 


had been barred by the quota 
laws. 

Reesa came to the United States in 
February, 1923. The quota fixed for 
Italy under the immigration laws was 
exhausted. He was ordered deported 
but was finally admitted to attend the 
School of 


University, New York. 


Journalism of Columbia 
On June 30, 
the government served notice on him 
that he would be deported. 

Counsel for Reesa opposed deporta- 
tion on the ground journalism was a 
profession, making him exempt from 
This 
was carried to Secretary Davis, who 
decided in Reesa’s favor.—Editor and 
Publisher. 


quota provisions. contention 





October 1924 











Wear Your 
Balfour Badge 


Sigma Delta Chi is one professional 
fraternity that really stands for 
something. 


It has and is accomplishing much 
in the movement for ethical journal- 
ism. 

The badge of Sigma Delta Chi 
identifies the wearer as an exponent 
of cleaner and better journalism. It 
is the highest reward within reach of 
a student of journalism. Wear it— 
always. 


How To Order a Badge 


The fraternity has two types of in- 
signia,—the plain badge to be worn 
by undergraduates and alumni, and 
the alumni key to be worn by alumni 
and associate members only. 


The badge is $2.50. The key is 
$4.50. 
According to the National Secre- 


tary the easiest way for a member to 
order a badge or key is to write the 
L. G. Balfour Co., Attleboro, Mass., 
direct, enclosing a remittance to cover 
or asking that shipment be sent 
Cc. O. D. 


Descriptive literature of Sigma 
Delta Chi badges and alumni kevs will 
be sent upon request, together with 
the Current Balfour Blue Book, the 
reference for 


standard fraternity 


jewelry. 


L. G. 
Balfour Co. 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Sole Official Jeweler 
to Sigma Delta Chi 


BADGES — JEWELRY 
STATIONERY 








